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Present Building, Dewey Avenue 
Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pastor 
Dewey Avenue Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Zwingli Statue 
in Zurich 


His back is to the wall, his own church wall, 
Which he defends. He fronts the world, the sky. 
His attitude is firm, his look is high, 

Alert and ready for some lofty call— 

The posture of no common man at all. 

His right hand grips The Book, his heart nearby, 
His left turns down the sword, no more to ply, 

Its point in ground, that truth may force forestall. 


Heroic stance, bold front, exalted look— 

All that grand manner it uniquely took 

The challenge of his bitter day to meet, 

And win rare triumph through what seemed defeat. 
‘* Adolphus of the Alps!’’ be his accord, 

The Mountain Man, the ‘‘Reformation Sword.’’ 


—wWalter F. Longacre 


Zurich, Switzerland 
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Home Mission Day 


Armistice Sunday, November 10 
SPECIAL OFFERING FOR DEWEY AVENUE 
MISSION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Make it a great day to express your Christian 
patriotism by helping this promising Mission 
in a great American city. 
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DOLLS AS AMBASSADORS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


The review this week has the girls espe- 
cially in mind, although I think every one 
will be interested in it. In the spring of 
1926 Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of 
the Peace Commission of the Federal 
Council of the Church of Christ, with his 
associates, conceived a unique method of 
increasing and establishing permanent 
friendship with Japan. Dr. Gulick had 
lived in Japan many years, having been a 
professor in two Japanese universities, and 
knew the part dolls played in the lives of 
Japanese children. The annual doll festi 
val is to the Japanese children what Christ- 
mas is to the children of America. Dr. 
Gulick conceived the idea of getting the 
school children of America to buy and 
dress thousands of dolls and send them to 
the children’of Japan in time for the doll 
festival. The children of America rose 
eagerly to the idea with the result that 
13,000 dolls were sent to the Department 
of Education in Japan to be distributed 
to the Japanese children. A year later the 
children of Japan united in buying sixty 
dolls to return the visit. These dolls were 
very wonderful, beautiful things, about 
the size of a child of seven or eight years, 
and dressed in gorgeous silks. They were 
carried all over the United States and ex- 
hibited in public museums and schools and 
now repose in the largest art museums in 
several of our large cities. (If there is 
one in your city find it. It is well worth 
going some distance to see.) 


The whole story of this emigration of 
15,000 dolls to Japan, their reception there, 
the ceremonies of welcome in various 


ARMISTICE DAY RESPONSIVE 
READING 
(Based on President Hoover’s 
Inaugural Address) 

Minister: The United States fully accepts 
the profound truth that our own prog- 
ress, prosperity, and peace are inter- 
locked with the progress, prosperity, and 
peace of all humanity. 

People: The whole world is at peace. The 
dangers to a continuation of this peace 
today are largely the fear and _ sus- 
picion which still haunt the world. 

Minister: Those who have a true under- 
standing of America know that we have 
no desire for territorial expansion, for 
economic or other domination of other 
peoples. 

People: Such purposes are repugnant to 
our ideals of human freedom. 

Minister: Superficial observers seem to find 
no destiny for our abounding increase in 
population, in wealth, and power except 
that of imperialism. 

People: They fail to see that the bounds 
of our nation and race find their true 
expression in a real brotherhood of man. 

Minister: We not only desire peace with 
the world, but to see peace maintained 
throughout the world. 

People: We wish to advance the reign of 
justice and reason toward the extinction 
of force. 

Minister: The recent Treaty for the Re- 
nunciation of War as an instrument of 
national policy sets an advaneed stan- 
dard in our conception of the relations of 
nations. 

People: Its acceptance should pave the 
way to greater limitations of armament, 
the offer of which we sincerely extend 
to the world. 

Minister: The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is peculiarly identified 
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places, and the immigration of the Japa- 
nese dolls into America has just been told 
in a beautifully bound book—semi-Japa- 
nese style—with illustrations in color and 
photographs, published by The Friendship 
Press, New York (price, $1.50), and bears 
the title: ‘‘Dolls of Friendship.’’ I hope 
every girl who reads this review will seek 
out this fascinating story and circulate it 
as widely as possible, for it is about as 
unique and successful an adventure in 
friendship and in cultivating good-will be- 
tween two nations as has ever been tried. 

Two features of the book are of special 
interest, one, copies of letters sent by the 
American children with their dolls and 
copies of letters sent by the Japanese 
children in reply. Let me quote one of 
these letters sent by a Sunday School class 
in the First Baptist Church of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan: 

**Dear Japanese Friends: 

‘“‘This is Betty Joyce. She is sent to 
you by a class of ten year old boys in the 
First Baptist Church of Ypsilanti. We 
boys earned the money to buy her, and 
our mothers and teachers made her cloth- 
ing. We hope that you will like her. She 
brings you our good wishes, 

““We have been studying about Japan 
and we think it is a very interesting 
country. Today we are having a Japanese 
party. The room is decorated with col- 
ored lanterns and chrysanthemums, and 
some of the children are wearing Japanese 
costumes, and we have played some Japa- 
nese games with rice bags. Children have 
a good time in Japan and America, we 
think. 

‘“‘May 
friends. 


our countries always be good 
‘“Sincerely yours, 
“*(Signed by the class.) ?’ 


The other feature to which I refer is 
the reception of the dolls in Japan. There 
were all sorts of official receptions ar- 
ranged by the Department of Education, 
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Some folks think November is drear, 
But I rather like it. 
Cause summer is gone an’ winter’s 
near, 
An’ I rather like it. 
For every tree is a flaming spire, 
It raises your eye above the mire 
An’ leads your mind to things up 
higher, 
An’ I rather like it! 
You say November is cold and gray? 
Well, I rather like it. 
Gone is the bloom of the summer 
day, 
But I rather like it. 
For behind the haze the sun shines 
through, 
Neath the grayest sky is a field of 
blue, 
In June or November, God’s lovin’ 
you— 
An’ I rather like it! 


—Helen M. Shuster in 
‘*Trinity News,’’ Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


with American ideals and with American 
statesmanship. 

People: The way should, and I believe will, 
be found by which we may take our 
proper place in a movement so funda- 
mental to the progress of peace. 

Minister: It is impossible, my countrymen, 
to speak of peace without profound emo- 
tion. 

People: In thousands of homes in Amer- 
ica, in millions of homes around the 
world, there are vacant chairs. 
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and meetings of children, and exercises at 
the Doll Festival. At one reception given 
for the dolls where three thousand children 
were present, each child with an Ameri- 
can doll in her arms, a twelve year old girl 
who had won the prize for the best poem 
for the occasion, read it to the group. It 
is a beautiful utterance of the heart of 
childhood. American children will be glad 
to read it. 


‘<From the Land of the Stars, sailing, sail- 
in 
In ships of gold, is it 
Or in ships of silver, is it? 
Come the beautiful dolls, the wonderful 
guests. 


“QO come with us to yonder mountain; 
There we shall play. 
Shall we play hide and seek? Shall we 
play catch the devil? 
Or shall we play jan-ken-po? 
O beautiful dolls, O wonderful guests. 


‘«Here under the cherry trees let us spread 
our mats, 
Here let us feast. 
We shall feast on finest white rice 
And on the sweetest bean cakes, 
O beautiful dolls, O wonderful guests.’’ 


As every pags of the book shows—the 
part devoted to the reception of the dolls 
in America as well as the part to which 
I have alluded—this exchange of dolls cre- 
ated a wave of friendship between Japan 
and the United States such as had never 
before been witnessed. It acquainted thou- 
sands of children in Japan with America 
and thousands of children in America with 
Japan. These children are no longer for- 
eigners to each other. They will always 
understand each other better and under- 
standing is the beginning of good-will. 


—Frederick Lynch. 


Minister: It would be a shameful confes- 
sion of our unworthiness if it should de- 
velop that we have abandoned the hope 
for which all these men died. 

All: Surely civilization is old enough, 
surely mankind is mature enough so that 
we ought in our own lifetime to find a 
way to permanent peace. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The subscribers to the Building and En- 
dowment Fund of the Home are setting a 
fast pace. The subscriptions are to be paid 
in 10 quarterly payments running for a 
period of 2% years. 

The 140 congregations of the Eastern 
Synod who conducted the campaign for 
subscriptions on schedule time last spring 
subscribed $150,000. During the first quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30, one-tenth of the 
amount subseribed, or $15,000, should have ~ 
been paid. si 

However, by that date over $45,000 had 
been paid. By the first of November the 
amount paid had reached over $60,000. The 
letters bringing money to the Home for 
this purpose reveal a cheerfulness on the 
part of the givers that is very gratifying. 
The speed with which the funds are being 
sent would seem to indicate that the task 
of securing the funds necessary for the 
new building is an easy one. 

But, so far, just about one-fourth of 
the congregations supporting the Home 
have spoken. Some congregations are mak- 
ing the canvass for funds at present and 
others will do it during the winter or next 
spring. If these will do as well the much- 
needed forward step will soon be taken by 
the authorities of the Home. 

The campaign hitherto clearly shows 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE WISEST FATHERHOOD 


The Bible is a good guidebook, But it doesn’t just suit 
some folks. It doesn’t answer enough questions. To be 
sure, it says that at the first great parting of the ways, the 
traveler had better take the narrow road rather than the 
broad one, which looks so much more like the main-traveled 
highway. But if it was his automobile guide which the 
traveler was consulting, he would find that 2.5 miles far- 
ther on there is a dangerous railroad crossing to look out 
for, and 4.6 miles beyond that a one-way bridge where, 
if he doesn’t look out, he will collide with some fellow 
traveling in the other direction, and 1.8 miles still farther 
along is the end of the pavement where he will strike a 
stretch of rutted going. In the Bible, though, he doesn’t 
find that kind of directions at all. 

Plenty of warnings, of course, in the Good Book that 
only an attentive and sensible driver is going to get through 
to the end of the journey without a wreck. But never a 
hint of where the real perilous places are; one runs into 
the perils without a sign anywhere along the road to warn 
him to look out. If he doesn’t keep looking out all the 
time, he will be in the ditch smashed up and ready for 
the scrap heap before he knows what hit him—or what he 
hit. The road through life is no guaranteed thoroughfare 
—no smooth-floored boulevard. Nor is there heavenly 
insurance against wrecks. 

There are those who say that this is a queer. kind of 
Fatherly love which fails to designate explicitly every 
Christian duty and every Christian precaution for living 
—so that a man who followed these precise divine instruc- 
tions might be secure from ever making a blunder dis- 
astrous to his soul. If it is bad for a man’s soul, for in- 
stance, to play golf on Sunday, why doesn’t God say 
plainly in His book of directions: “Thou shalt not play 
golf on Sunday’—or words to that effect? If it’s one 
Christian obligation to stop and help the man by the road- 
side who has fallen among thieves, is it right the next day 
for the sake of one’s own skin and pocket-book to take 
a road that the thieves don’t infest? © Why don’t the 
Scriptures tell? “Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away,” 


says the Book. It’s a fine generosity; there are days and 
occasions when it thrills a man to practice it. But what 
a comfort it would be if somewhre in the Bible you could 
find how to deal with a deadbeat ! 

Not Fatherly? We have indeed had “fathers of our 
fiesh” who considered it fatherly—in fact, indelible fatherly 
duty—to look out for their sons in the fashion in which 
we so often wish that our Father in Heaven had arranged 
His Guidebook for us. That is to say, they have under- 
taken to “lay down the law” for their boys in this kind 
of exact detail which we often imagine we should like to 
find in our Bible. But with what result? Did the young 
men thus disciplined develop into a wise and steadfast 
maturity, clear-cut in their conceptions of what constitutes 
sensible living in this difficult world, and ready to stand 
or fall by what conscience says is right? Seldom! Every- 
body knows that this is not the way that even good boys 
grow into strong men. The genuinely fatherly father gives 
his counsel and (better still) lives out his example before 
his sons, and then tells them that the making of their 
lives depends on themselves alone. He carried them when 
they were babies; he led them when they were lads; but 
as men they must walk on their own feet and for better or 
worse find their own path. 


The Heavenly Father is no less Fatherly than that. He 
could carry His sons through this world and up to the 
skies “on flowery beds of ease.” But they would arrive 
in the eternal mansions infants still and not men. They 
must tread their own pilgrimage not by a straight road, 
aS SO many misquote the Saviour, but by a strait road— 
narrow, rough, stony and so crooked that not one of the 
pilgrims can ever tell what is around the corner where the 
path bends into the next unseen day. Many a slip and 
tumble the traveler will suffer; he will have to pick him- 
self up from the rocks without any angels to lift him or 
bandage his bruises. The Guidebook does not warn him 
of anything except that he must look out for pitfalls al- 
most any place along the path. It does not even intimate 
to him how long his journey is going to be. All his warn- 
ing is to be sure not to get out of the path. 

And this is the way to-tell whether he is out of the path 
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or not: If at any evening he cares less to do the Father's 
will, that day he has somehow missed the way. 
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UNANIMOUS 


We believe that the pastors and people of our denomina- 
tion are gratified at the good news which has recently 
come from our brethren of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America. At the quadrennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference, in Rochester, N. Y., they approved the 
plan of union with the United Brethren in Christ and the 
Reformed Church in the U.S., and did it by unanimous 
vote. The general officers are authorized to call a special 
meeting to meet simultaneously and in the same city with 
possible meetings of the highest judicatories of the other 
two Churches. This most emphatically puts it up to the 
Commission on Closer Union to get busy, and in some 
way to give opportunity for full and free discussion of the 
proposals at as early a date as possible. In the Evangel- 
ical Synod the plan was considered by the district bodies 
corresponding to our Classes before it came to the atten- 
tion of the General Conference, but in our case the Plan 
of Union was not even discussed by the General Synod 
and has never been before the Classes for consideration. 
In the near future our people should be permitted to ex- 
press their convictions. Meanwhile we congratulate the 
Evangelical Synod on its progressiveness and unanimity, 
and voice the personal judgment that our people feel 
toward them as kindly and fraternally as they evidently 
feel toward us. 
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IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 


Miss Ishbel MacDonald, daughter of the British Premier, 
who won many plaudits in our country by her charm, 
modesty and uncommon common sense, adds to the good 
impressions made by her visit by her discriminating letters 
detailing her experiences and views. Especially significant 
is her note of regret that, with all the privileges and dis- 
tinctions accorded to her, she returns without having had 
“one glimpse of the inside of an American home.” She 
describes herself as ‘“‘a rather stay-at-home person,” and 
her chief interest is in meeting men, women and children 
where they live. She hopes therefore to return some time 
not to stay at hotels, enjoy brilliant receptions and attend 
public functions, but just to “live as Americans live,” and 
to absorb something of the real American atmosphere by 
staying for a long while in an American home. 

Miss MacDonald does not seem to be very favorably im- 
pressed by the practice of so many of our married women 
in avoiding household tasks as much as possible and in 
working outside of their homes. In Great Britain, she 
tells us, a girl whose husband is only moderately well off 
would say: “I shall go and have a few cooking lessons so 
that we need not employ a cook.’ But in America if the 
husband cannot afford to employ a cook, the wife prefers 
to go out and earn some money so that she and her hus- 
band can pay the cook. The Prime Minister’s daughter 
is also deeply concerned in the willingness of mothers to 
have nurse-maids do their work. She could not stand it 
to have anyone else know her children better than their 
own mother knows them. Moreover, “being one of a family 
of five and having found so much happiness in it,’”’ she 
thinks that is a good size for a family, and does not fail 
to note that in rich America families are smaller than in 
her own land. 

It is fine to have from such a source such an exaltation 
of old-fashioned home life. We do well to heed this most 
rewarding accent on fundamental human relationships. 
Miss MacDonald’s remarks are not only sensible, but 
searching and stimulating. She is evidently accustomed 
to put first things first. 

“Tt is my nature,” she declares, “to place such an im- 
portance on family life that my eyes turn at once in each 
country I visit to the homes out of which that country is 
made. All I have been able to see in New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Niagara Falls is the 
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outside of homes, the cheerful, beckoning brick and frame 
outside, with lights shining from windows behind which 
people live. What is the atmosphere of an American 
home? How do parents and children get on? What atti- 
tude has a boy on the fifth floor of an apartment building 
toward his small sister lying in her crib by the window? 
How much is the care of these children left to nurse- 
maids? These are the intimate questions running through 
my mind as I contemplate the days now come to a close.” 
fe ee 


THE FASCIST INVASION 


Of course we know how Mussolini today dominates Italy 
with the mailed fist, but how many have ever heard of his 
“American Empire’? It is said that there are at least 
4,000,000 Americans of Italian extraction and I] Duce re- 
gards them as his subjects, even those who have been 
naturalized. It is indeed “an amazing story of chauvinism 
and tyranny” which Marcus Duffield tells in Harper's Mag- 
azine for November, as he describes the work carried on 


-in our country. by the Fascists—a foreign government 


organization combating the Americanization of Italian citi- 
zens and residents, laying sinister plans for getting from 
this nation men and money for any war in which Italy 
may see fit to engage, and persecuting by boycott and vari- 
ous forms of terrorism all who are bold enough to resist 
this insidious pressure. It is unpleasant, but enlightening, 
to read of the intimidation practiced upon those “subjects” 
of Mussolini in America who refuse to accept his rule. 
The Fascist League sets up courts and schools, imposes 
taxes on bachelors, honeycombs the land with agents, cap- 
tures fraternal orders, tries to kill independent newspapers, 
uses relatives in Italy as hostages to compel obedience. Mr. 


Duffield claims that the dictator has even gone so far as © 


to adopt the policy “of arresting for military duty all 
eligible Italo-Americans visiting Italy, except Fascisti in 
good standing.” 

The sardonic fact about this American Empire of Mus- 
solini, comments The Nation, is that “it is made possible 
by American money. Italy is a very poor country, and 
without American credit it is doubtful if Mussolini could 
carry on; certainly he could not without American aid con- 
tinue his program of military aggrandizement. Our bank- 
ers have given his government $300,000,000 in loans, our 
settlement of the Italian war debt was exceptionally gen- 
erous, and he counts upon us for more money in the future. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he is particularly sensi- 
tive to American criticism and that the United States is 
flooded with Fascist propagandists who seek to exalt him 
as a dictator of almost divine wisdom.” 

Certainly Protestants who value their American citizen- 
ship should be among the first to ask why our State Depart- 
ment does not act in the face of such evidence. Is this 
impudent invasion to flaunt itself with impunity? If so, 
why? 
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“NOT INTERESTED” 


Once upon a time there was a preacher of genial and 
friendly spirit but of extraordinary intellectual poverty. 


He was a pleasant companion, but as a sermonizer he was 


almost a total loss. Those competent to judge the quality 
of a sermon said that his discourses were so thin and dis- 
jointed as to reveal an astounding “lack of gray matter.” 
And yet when two of that preacher’s leading elders were 
questioned about their pastor, they answered solemnly and 
in all sincerity: “He’s a good fellow, but he knows too 
much for us; the trouble is that he’s such a deep thinker 
and that he continually shoots over the heads of his people.” 
Well, folks do not always know just why they are not 
interested. 


At a convention of editors last June the question was 
seriously raised: What are the chief criticisms of the con- 
tents of religious journals today, and what do most people 
want in a Church paper? Without entering into details 
here, it may be said there was general agreement that the 
popular verdict seemed to accord with that expressed by 
the two elders cited above—we hope not for the same rea- 
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son. “Too highbrow”; “too literary”; “written more for 
preachers than for the people”; “we cannot understand it” ; 
‘we want plain, simple, human interest stories and plenty 
of pictures’—these were a few of the forms in which 
friendly critics voiced their sentiments and explained why 
they thought many folks are not interested in the Church 
paper. 

A mark of real greatness in a man or a journal is the 
ability to express great thoughts in simple language, to 
expound the profoundest truths in such a way that the 
children and the childlike in heart may enter into the king- 
dom of truth and find the road home. It is possible, how- 
ever, that few critics realize how earnestly conscientious 
editors are striving to do this very thing—through what 
travail of mind and heart they pass in the effort to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, without sacrificing 
the decent standards of journalism or catering to the whims 
and fancies of those who are without spiritual appetite. 
Even the New Testament may seem dull and uninteresting, 
let it be remembered, to those who have no spiritual hunger 
and thirst. 

* 8 * 


THE REALITY OF A CAMPER’S RELIGION 


No one who has lived on intimate terms with our camp- 
ers can regard the leadership training camp as anything 
less than a sacrament. What is it that means most to the 
youthful delegate? If you give him opportunity to answer 
the question, he will almost invariably say, ‘““[The Morning 
Watch,” or “Vespers.” Fifteen minutes of the dawn, 
spent in quiet, solitary meditation, with the sincere music 
of the earth to cleanse one’s thinking of all pretense and 
hypocrisy; thirty minutes of the awesome twilight, when 
the camp family gathers on a hill to join in simple song 
and prayer and reflection on the meaning of the day, and 
of all our days,—these are the peaks of the camp experi- 
ence upon which the eager soul quests after and finds the 
reality of God! “Out here, in the open,” writes a camper, 
“as you meditate alone or in classes, you must stop to drink 
in the vastness and the beauty of God’s world. ... Can 
you not see how young people can worship here,—here 
where God’s love is so expressively told in the beauty all 
about us? It is our trysting time with God.” 

But it is the intellectual as well as the natural atmos- 
phere of the camp that draws aside the veil and startles 
the perplexed or the religiously indifferent camper with a 
clear vision of the Ultimate Reality. The unstinted camp 
fellowship in which student and teacher co-operatively 
analyze the issues that are significant to young men and 
women encourages an intellectual honesty that opens every 
door to the truth. Doubts are voiced without fear. Ques- 
tions are asked without restraint. And as the doors of the 
mind are thus flung wide, what is more inevitable than 
that the Eternal Light should shine in and that the camper 
should exclaim, “Whereas I was blind, now I see?” 

The final camp witness to the reality of religion, with- 
out which even the eloquent voice of nature and the dis- 
coveries of the honest mind might be nothing more than 
a tinkling cymbal, is the deeply fraternal quality of the 
communal life. The camper marvels that one can fellow- 
ship so easily and so happily with representatives of many 
Churches and with the members of the faculty. He re- 
joices to have a real share in determining the content and 
the direction of every course that he studies. He is sobered 
by the fact that the group life is guided, not by a set of 
rules imposed by the camp director, but by a camp council 
whose decisions are his own. He is surprised by the suc- 
cess of some of his fellows in the conduct of the vesper 
service. And, best of all, he finds an indescribable joy 
and an indefinable strength in the free frank comradeship 
of the whole group in the hours when no meetings are on 
the schedule! From his heart he says, “If only more 
people could get the feeling we got here at camp, the won- 
derful feeling of fellowship. Then no Church member 
would ever feel any dissension or disagreement with our 
Master Leader or with the principles for which he stands 
today.” 

It is not too much to say that the camp succeeds measur- 
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ably in remaking the life of the delegate in two ways. The 
camper comes frequently with a religion that is dull, sha- 
dowy, fearful,—a mantle laid like a dark burden upon 
his shoulders. He goes back with a religion that is bright, 
joyful, and little short of passionate. The judgment of 
Pratt may be generally true, byt it is certainly not descrip- 
tive of the religious experience of the camper: “The Church 
should see to it what whatever else its Sunday service may 
neglect to do, it should bring to its worshippers an atmos- 
phere of prayer and a sense of the real presence of the 
Divine. Of course, Protestantism has always made some 
effort in this direction, but when one compares the train- 
ing in prayer and meditation which most of its young 
people receive with the best religious training given by the 
Catholic Church, one understands that there is an inward- 
ness, a sense of the vital reality of spiritual things, a feel- 
ing of need for spiritual reinforcement, which Protest- 
antism has failed to foster.” 

Again, the camper comes a puzzled devotee to a sacro- 
sanct institution in whose labors he finds only an insecure 
place and about whose purpose he is more mystified than 
intelligent. He goes back a willing co-worker with those 
who are building the Commonwealth of God in the earth, 
and he asks his comrades at home to trust him, to give 
him a place of real responsibility in the Churchly enter- 
prise, and to see with him the glory of a world alive with 
the energies and the purposes of a great God! 


—F. D. W. 
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A PARABLE OF THINGS SACRED AND SECULAR 


I was conversing with a friend who spake unto me, 
saying, It is very confusing to be living at a time when 
All Boundaries are down. There is no line between the 
Moral and the Immoral, but only the Shaded Area of Con- 
vention and Taboo. There is no division between the 
Sacred and the Secular, nor between the Natural and the 
Supernatural. 

And I said, I believe in Boundaries. Paul stated that 
God appointed the Bounds of Men’s Habitation, that each 
Race and Nation in its own place might seek God and 
find Him who was equally near to them all, however far 
they might be from each other. Incidentally, Paul forgot 
to say anything about how the different Races and Nation- 
alities should behave toward each other after they had 
crossed the Bounds of their habitation and raised New 
Problems, Interracial and International. But I think the 
Boundaries between the Sacred and the Secular, and be- 
tween the Natural and the Supernatural, are the Hori- 
zons of Human Observation. I have walked across too 
many Horizons to be greatly terrified by them. 

And he said, Tell me what is thy religion, as it doth 
regard the Natural and the Supernatural, and the Sacred 
and the Secular? 

And I said, I have not noticed that my religion had Very 
Much Concern with these distinctions. As on an Hilltop 
I have seen a Stream that made a State Boundary but 
which looked like a Thread from that Elevation, so do I 
regard Arbitrary Divisions such as ye name. 

And he said, Nevertheless, Humanity must dwell on 
the Surface of the Earth; and I fain would inquire, What 
is thy Creed, and how dost thou Define thy Religion? 

And I answered, Religion is to be Lived, and Very Sel- 
dom defined. Nevertheless, I will tell thee what I believe. 

And I said, 


I believe in a Religion which embraces the Whole of 
Normal Life, and not simply one set of its interests, fenced 
off from the Major Portion. thereof, by a wall supposed 
to define the: limits between either the Sacred and the Se- 
cular or the Natural and the Supernatural. I believe in a 
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God who is vaster than my largest dream of Him, yet 
concerning whom that dream cannot be wholly unreliable ; 
a God at least as good as I am at my best possible aspira- 
I will not therefore belittle God by ascribing to 
Him an interest in only One Fragment of my life or of 


tion. 


the life of the world which He hath made. 
the Gospel is what its name implies, Good-news. I 


lieve in a Christ who came not to condemn the world, but 
to reveal to men the possibilities of a full, rich, normal 


H 


tive. 


1 believe that 
be- 


Everlasting. 


life, a Life More Abundant. 
prohibitive and adventurous; in a faith whose Decalogue 
is negative and whose Beatitudes are positive and construc- 
No question of higher criticism or of progress of 
science can ever harm my faith; I keep the Ark of God 
where the Philistines cannot get it. 
Life, crammed full of sweet and wholesome interests; and 
I believe that such a Life takes hold by faith on a Life 
Amen, 


I believe in Morality, both 


I believe in a Joyous 
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THE GENESIS OF DEWEY AVENUE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


By Rev. J. M. G. Darms, D.D., President 
of the Mission House, Plymouth, Wis. 


The Dewey Avenue Reformed Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., which is to be the 
beneficiary of the Home Mission Day of- 
fering in November, has a brief but in- 
teresting history. Its genesis lies in the 
missionary spirit of a missionary pastor 
and truly missionary-minded Church. The 
Kingdom of God is propagated only in the 
measure that spiritual electrons are re- 
leased and set in motion in the hearts and 
minds of consecrated Christians willing to 
respond to the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
who always sends them out into creative 
activities. 

Rev. ©. A. Hauser, Ph.D., of Philadel- 
phia, is the parent and inspirer of this 
enterprise who was pastor of Emmanuel 
Reformed Chureh when the thought of 
establishing a new mission in the growing 
city of Rochester was expressed by a few 
interested laymen, who with the pastor 
had surveyed that field and saw its needs 
and its possibilities. This led to the es- 
tablishing of a Sunday School in the newly- 
opened Dewey Avenue section of the city. 
Under the direction of Emil J. Dahlmann, 
an elder in Emmanuel Church, Sunday 
School sessions were held in the front 
room of the home of Rey. P. Long on Clay 
Avenue. Mr. Dahlmann was assisted by 
Rey. Otto Hoch, who also had moved into 
that new residential district of the city, 


becoming industrially dynamic through the 
Eastman enterprises. Dr. Hauser left Ro- 
chester shortly after this but the project 
was carried on with much zeal by an active 
Consistory under the direction of his suc- 
cessor, Rev. J. M. G. Darms, who had 
established St. Paul’s Reformed Church in 
Buffalo, and with the members of the Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Committee of 
Emmanuel, became tremendously enthusi- 
astie for this missionary enterprise. 
Appeals were made to the Board of 
Home Missions, whose secretary, Dr. C. E. 
Schaeffer, co-operated immediately and 
whole-heartedly in his characteristic spon- 
taneous fashion and lent every encourage- 
ment to the enterprise. However, the Mis- 
sion Board was severely handicapped on 
account of funds and the scarcity of avail- 
able men. In the meantime, Dr. Darms 
held a conference with a Comity Commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Church, which had 
announced the intention of starting a 
mission in this section. The Reformed 
Church was the first one on the field and 
by right of priority should have had the 
right of way, but here is where comity did 
not work, due to the insistence of the 
chairman, Dr. Taylor, pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, resulting in the utter 
disheartenment of the Reformed people. 
Sometimes the finest ideals fail of execu- 
tion in the face of imperial desires. Evi- 
dence that the Reformed Church occupied 
the field were plenteous. We were the 
first to hold Sunday sessions in that com- 
munity, fully six months before any sug- 
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gestion on the part of the Presbyterian 
Church; the Missionary and Stewardship 
Committe of Emmanuel Church had built 
a chapel, doing the work with their own 
hands, in one day; the first preaching 
service in that community had been held 
by Dr. Darms in the home of Mr, Long, 
and Dr. Schaeffer had plans under way for 
the purchase of lots. To this day we feel 
that that particular field should have been 
left to the Reformed Church, but when the 
strong Presbyterian Church began opera- 
tions a few blocks away, the hopes of the 
Reformed people were quickly dimmed. 

Dewey Avenue Church has an admirable 
location, one of the finest in the country, 
the selection having been made by Elders 
H. C. Schroeder and Simon Beisheim. De- 
lay in securing a pastor kept it from get- 
ting a good start, but when the Rey. 
Walter Clark was secured, a new enthusi- 
asm gripped the few people who had been 
won to the enterprise and had kept ten- 
aciously to the purpose of building up a 
strong and serving Church. Rev. Mr. Clark 
put his heart into the work, which grew 
conspicuously, 

However, from the very beginning the 
enterprise lacked adequate equipment. A 
Sunday School building housed the grow- 
ing congregation, but the spirit of wor- 
ship cannot be properly developed in a 
mere ‘‘meeting place,’’ barren of spiritual 
suggestiveness. What Dewey Avenue 
Church needs is a good, fine Church build- 
ing, an up-to-date equipment for Sunday 
School and social work, an efficient parish. 
worker for visitation and social service 
and a more modern equipment for an up- 
to-date program of religious education. Un- 
less these things be provided, Dewey Ave- 
nue Church will have its pinions clipped! 
and stands no chance whatever at expan- 
sion, however capable and consecrated its 
leadership, for it is surrounded by large 
Churches which can make every appeal for 
support, and render all kinds of institu- 
tional service to this progressive commu- 
nity. 

However, it is not too late to put new 
life into this enterprise and to lift up the 
spirit of their good pastor and people with 
a generous contribution and a heartening 
word, urging them to go on enthusiastic- 
ally with their work for God and the 
Christianization and spiritual development 
of these splendid and industrious people. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PASTOR OF 
THE DEWEY AVENUE REFORMED 
CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Since the Board of Home Missions has 
seen fit to set aside this year’s Home 
Mission Day Offering for Dewey Avenue, 
Rochester, a word from the congregation 
will here be in order, 

Our Mission was founded in 1912.. For 
several years it grew quite rapidly; its 
Sunday School at one time had an enroll- 
ment of 500, its Church membership num- 
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bered 200. Because of this promising start 
and since there was then but one other 
Protestant congregation in our section of 
the city, the future of the mission seemed 
assured. 

This growth, however, has not continued. 
Lack of an adequate plant and equipment 
has continually handicapped the work. 

Now in our immediate section there are 
five Churches, four Protestant and one 
Catholic. All but Dewey Avenue Re- 
formed have modern plants and equipment, 
All but Dewey Avenue Reformed are 
flourishing. 

Dewey Avenue Reformed is situated in 
the very heart of this district, on one of 
the two principal streets, in a site unex- 
celled, with a one-unit structure which 
originally cost but $20,000, and which is 
no longer adequate for present-day Church 
work. 

The auditorium which is now being used 
for worship was originally intended for a 
Sunday School assembly room. It is not 
Churchly in appearance; the acoustics are 
poor; there is no pipe organ. 

The Primary Department of the Sunday 
School carries on in a basement, poorly 
ventilated and poorly lighted. All other 
classes must use the Church auditorium. 

Our building program calls for the erec- 
tion of a second unit housing a Church 
auditorium, gymnasium, dining room, kit- 
chen and stage. The present structure is 
to be converted into a three-story depart- 
mentalized Church school. Construction is 
to begin in the spring. 

This will entail an expenditure of $72,- 
000. $11,200 has already been pledged by 
the congregation, of which $2,500 has been 
paid since last November. A community 
campaign to raise an additional $25,000 is 
being conducted this month. The Board 
of Home Missions has guaranteed us $15,- 
000, which it in turn expects to raise on 
Home Mission Day. 

Our present membership of but 128 is 
willing to attempt the heroic. But we 
need your assistance. Will you give lib- 
really on Home Mission Day? 

—J. Stanley Richards. 


FEDERATION APPROVES DEWEY 
AVENUE WORK 


The Federation of Churches of Rochester 
and Monroe County are very happy to hear 
that the Board of Home Missions is plan- 
ning to render some assistance to the 
Dewey Avenue Church in Rochester. 

We feel that this Church has made a fine 
contribution to the religious life of Roches- 
ter, and has meant much to the community 
in which it is located, as well as the city 
as a whole. 

The splendid leadership which it has in 
its exceptionally well-qualified pastor, who 
has for some time served at the head of 
one of our Federation committees, gives 
us every assurance that with the more ade- 
quate equipment a great piece of work for 
the Kingdom may be wrought in this field. 

The Dewey Avenue membership and the 
former leadership have heen most ¢o-opera- 
tive in all community enterprises. They 
have joined whole-heartedly in such com- 
munity enterprises as the Vacation Church 
School and the Week-Day School of Reli- 
gious Edueation; their pastors serving on 
the faculty of these schools and c¢o-operat- 
ing in every way. 

We wish them God speed in their build- 
ing enterprise and want them to know 
that we are back of them to co-operate in 
every possible manner. 

—Mrs. C. T. Simonds, 
Assistant Secretary. 


IT PAYS! 


We wish to compliment the Board of 
Home Missions in trying to give all of 
our mission congregations buildings in 
keeping with the high standard of our de- 
nomination, Years ago we thought any- 
thing and any kind of building was good 


a 


enough for a mission, 


Today, the policy 
has changed and the Board is making an 
endeavor to give our mission congregations 
good locations and the proper Church build- 
ing. The Offering on Home Mission Sun- 
day this year goes to Dewey Avenue Re- 
formed Church, Rochester, N. Y. This 
Church is located on a good street, in a 
splendid community, has an aggressive 
pastor, the Rey. J. Stanley Richards, and 
is worthy of the support of the whole 
Chureh, Let us help Dewey Avenue Mis- 
sion erect a Church building in keeping 
with the community in which it is located, 
—Frederick H. Diehm. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A FORMER PASTOR SPEAKS! 


It has been said that a good workman 
with poor tools can produce better work 
than a poor workman with good tools. 
Perhaps experience is the basis for such a 
statement. At least experience can test it 
out. But no workman ean produce good 
work if he lacks the necessary tools with 
which to work. 

The success or failure of many Churches 
can be traced to the kind of tools pro- 
vided for the work they have to do in a 
given community. The kind of equipment 
sufficient to produce results at a certain 
stage in the life of a Church may be wholly 
inadequate for the task after the lapse of 
years. While Dewey Avenue Reformed 
Church was in its beginnings, the present 
plant was adapted to needs of the commu- 
nity, but as the community developed and 
other Churches came in, the Church was 
handicapped because of the inadequacy of 
the building and equipment to meet its 
needs, : 

Other Churches, newly built, in the 
neighborhood had all the rooms and equip- 
ment used by a modern Church. Still 
other Churches were planning new build- 
ings and equipment in order to meet the 
growing needs of the community and were 
buoyed up by the stimulation of interest 
coming from such a program. Dewey Ave- 
nue had only one room, originally designed 
as a Sunday School room, in which to carry 
on all its work. There was an unfinished 
basement in which social activities could 
be held, but the equipment was not up to 
date and was often inadequate. 

The members and friends of the Church 
were always loyal and devoted and worked 
faithfully in spite of an evident handicap, 
but people who moved into the neighhbor- 
hood of the Church were not often at- 
tracted to it because other larger and het- 
ter equipped Churches nearby attracted 
them. Of course it is unfortunate that peo- 
ple fail to see their opportunity for serv- 
ice and personal growth in working in a 
smaller Church as compared with their op- 
portunities in a larger Church in which 
they are often swallowed up as individ- 
uals, but such is the case with many peo- 
ple, for we Americans have a tendency to 
worship and admire bigness and are not 
willing to sacrifice ourselves in realizing 
smaller things. 

It seems to me that if the work the 
Dewey Avenue [Church is doing in the sec- 
tion of Rochester in which it is located is 
really worth while, if it is filling a need 
not met by others, if the Church is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the King- 
dom of God and the work of the denomina- 
tion, then the denomination as a whole 
should place this Church, by giving it an 
adequate building and equipment, in such 
a position as will enable it to minister 
to the highest needs and best religious in- 
terests of the community. 

—Harry H. Price. 

First M. E. Church, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE FIRST 
PASTOR 
A new and rapidly developing commu- 
nity in the City of Rochester, N. Y., was 


brought into being by the phenomenal 
growth of the Eastman Kodak Company 
located just beyond, which industry in a 
few years was to employ more than four 
thousand men and women. Scores, yes, 
hundreds of new families were there found 
as yet unchurched. That was the reason 
for our Church accepting this challenging 
field. 

A temporary frame building erected in 
May, 1912, on the lots situated on the 
corner of Dewey and Flower City Park, 
was crowded with a hundred Sunday 
School scholars by September. The first 
Church service was conducted in May and 
a congregation was organized with sixty- 
seven charter members the middle of Aug- 
ust. This building was of such temporary 
construction that frogs in a nearby depres- 
sion competed with the choir. Then in 
October ground-breaking for the perma- 
nent Sunday School building took place. 
It was constructed of tapestry brick and 
terra cotta trim, and was completed by the 
end of the first year’s work. This struc- 
ture cost less than $14,000, but today would 
cost three times as much. 

The basement was used by the Begin- 
ners’ and Primary Departments on Sunday 
and given over to social and gymnastics 
during the week. The main floor and bal- 
cony were occupied by all the other de- 
partments and classes. The services of 
worship followed Sunday School in the 
same building. 

People of all denominations came, after 
urgent invitation through personal visita- 
tion, and seemed to find our Church con- 
genial and our services and methods ac- 
ceptable to them, for many came repeated- 
ly and united with the Church. A still 
larger number sent their children to the 
Church School. At the end of five years 
five hundred children and adults had been 
enrolled in the Church School and almost 
two hundred recorded as Church members. 

The time came when homes had been 
beautified, the streets improved and other 
Churches had erected large and attractive 
edifices in the community. By that time 
our Dewey Avenue Mission should have 
completed her plans to erect the Church 
building. This was not done because it 
was thought that the denomination could 
not further assist in this undertaking. 

However, the Chureh-at-large may no 
longer delay in substantially supporting 
this mission without endangering its fu- 
ture. They must now go forward or the 
work will suffer a serious setback through 
the disappointment and discouragement 
that would come to their band of earnest 
and self-sacrificing workers. 

—Walter R. Clark. 

Turbotville, Penna. 


MISSION CHURCHES AND ADEQUATE 
EQUIPMENTS 


By the Rev. James M. Mullan, D.D., 
Supt. of the Department of the East 


Twenty-nine years ago, when the writer 
went into a large city to organize a con- 
gregation, under the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, he began his work in a dwelling 
house. As a beginning this was satisfac- 
tory. However, the work was continued 
in those quarters for seven years: this was 
unsatisfactory. Since that time great ad- 
vances have been made in city mission 
work of that kind, largely through the 
organization and development of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and, by its pro- 
motion, Federations and Councils of 
Churches which are now found in some 
fifty cities of this country. Standards of 
Church plants and equipments have been 
worked out and perfected. Today all de- 
nominations know that, given a field of 
sufficient constituency, and protected from 
undue competition by comity arrangements 
on the part of the affiliated denominations, 
an adequate plant and equipment should 
receive prompt attention. Consequently 
one of the requirements now exacted of a 
denomination on the part of a well organ- 
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in 1921 and a congregation of over 100 
members was organized. A ‘‘union’’ Sun- 
BOILER ROOU day School, with the Lutherans, had been 
conducted before this. Then a temporary 
chapel, a la Sears and Roebuck, was pro- 
vided by the Board of Home Missions just 
long enough to make certain the future of 
eee that interest. Then by a plan of co-opera- 
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ized city federation is that an allocated 
field must be occupied adequately. 

In a suburban section of Philadelphia a 
few years since the Reformed Church asked 
for and received an allocation of respon- 
sibility. The work was started in a school 
building, and soon after a congregation was 
organized in a fraternal order’s hall. Im- 
mediately plans were sketched and agreed 
upon for a complete plant, the first unit 
of which was erected and occupied within 
two years from the time of the enrollment 
of that mission. Seventeen years ago in 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., the Dewey 
Avenue congregation was started in tem- 
porary. quarters provided by the Board of 
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Home Missions. After a brief period the 
first unit of a permanent plant was erected, 
but for lack of funds—and a few other 
things, the first unit lacked what is con- 
sidered today of prime importance, ade- 
quacy. Perhaps worse than a temporary 
building occupied for too long a period of 
time, is a permanent building inadequately 
planned and equipped. The Philadelphia 
suburban mission has fully justified the 
procedure and realized our expectations, 
while the Rochester mission has not. 

A splendid illustration of the point of 
this article is found in the Rosedale mis- 
sion, located in a suburban section of 
Reading, Pa. This mission was enrolled 


terior of this Church building appeared 
in the September number of the ‘‘Outlook 
of Missions,’’ and a print of the floor 
plans appears in this Home Mission Day 
number of the Chureh papers. The ade- 
quacy of the plans was tested by the 
pastor when, before the building was 
erected, he entered them in a contest put 
on by ‘Church Management’? for the best 
plans providing for public worship, a de- 
partmentalized Chureh School, and social 
service facilities. The Rosedale plans 
(Chas. W. Bolton and Son, architects, of 
Philadelphia) received the first award of 
$25 for its class, limited to plans provid- 
ing for a building to cost from $50,000 to 
$100,000. This building, complete, cost ap- 
proximately $85,000. 

The writer of this article does not want 
to be understood as attaching undue im- 
portance to buildings and equipments. We 
all know the superior value of personali- 
ties, leadership, and the power of the 
Gospel to effect surpassing results under 
inferior conditions. Great institutions have 
been grandly begun under hampering con- 
ditions, but have always very soon re- 
quired and obtained adequate facilities for 
carrying on the work in an approved way 
for the accomplishment of the greatest re- 
sults. It is not different with Churches 
than with other institutions. Everything 
else being equal the Mission Church that is 
housed and equipped to carry on a pro- 
gram as the Church has to offer and the 
community needs will make the greatest 
success and produce the best results. 


In the end, moreover, such a procedure 
will be the least expensive. A wise policy 
on-the part of any denomination would 
make possible the erection of an adequate 
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building with adequate equipment early in 
the history of a Mission Church, without 
an impossible debt upon the congregation; 
and a short-time missionary support of the 
pastor. This would be not only less ex- 
pensive: it would also make for a stronger 
congregational morale. If Mission Churches 
are actually to grow up, without ‘‘hang- 
overs’’ from the childhood period of their 
lives that impede their later progress, they 
must be adequately helped in the early 
years of their history. Such missions should 
find no difficulty in taking the full pro- 
gram of the whole Church and should find 
the task exhilaratingly wholesome. But 
this help must be adequate if they are to 
go to self-support within the first decade 
of their history with the buoyancy that 
success gives and with the consciousness 
of normal development. 

The Board of Home Missions strained a 
point to give the Rosedale Mission a gift 
of $10,000, thereby matching a gift from 
Reading Classis of like amount. The Board 
has promised the Dewey Avenue Mission 
at Rochester a gift of $15,000 for the com- 
pletion of its plant and equipment. But 
the Board of Home Missions doesn’t have 
such sums to give to missions. The action 
to help the Rochester mission was taken 
under a sense of emergency, believing that 
a presentation of the case to the Church on 
Home Mission Day would bring an offering 
sufficient to enable it to make good its 
promise without increasing its already too 
large debt. This appeal goes to more than 
1,700 congregations and a like number 
of Sunday Schools. How easily this might 
be done! And if repeated from year to 
year, just as easily, what a happy situa- 
tion it would create, enabling the Board 
to change materially its policy in the mat- 
ter of Church building so as to advance 
the missions under its care more speedily 
to the estate of self-support, to the good 
of the missions themselves and to the 
strength and the glory of the Church, 


OVER 200 CHURCH BUILDINGS AIDED 
IN FIFTEEN YEARS 


By J. S. Wise, Superintendent 


In 1914 the Board of Home Missions was 
reorganized into departments. The first 
department mentioned in the Organization 
Committee’s report was the Church Build- 
ing Department. At that time the Board 
had 438 Church Building Funds enrolled. 
Their value was $270,500. Before the de- 
partment was created, all the Board had to 
offer its missions was purely financial in 
its scope. It was not equipped for giving 
much needed advice and direction during 
the process of Church building. 

Of course, when the department was es- 
tablished, all this was changed. The de- 
partment, at once, began to function along 
all lines, beginning with the architect and 
ending when the building was completed. 
One of its foremost duties has always been 
to insist on the very best types of archi- 
tecture and to encourage the very best ar- 
rangements for housing the ideals and pur- 
poses of the local program. No two locali- 
ties require exactly the same program. 
Therefore, the task of guiding a local 
building committee that has, in the begin- 
ning, practically no idea as to just what 
is needed, is by no means an easy one. 
The task is also made more difficult on 
account of the limited financial resources 
of both the Mission and the Board. The 
next duty, therefore, of the department is 
to ‘‘get the most that is possible for the 
money that is available.’’ 

It is extremely gratifying that so much 
has been accomplished in spite of the many 
discouraging handicaps. Let me name the 
congregations that have found the depart- 
ment helpful to them in many ways. All 
of the following congregations have dealt 
with the department and have been aided 
financially as well: 

Eastern Synod (43) 
St. Paul’s, St. James and Emmanuel 


Churches in Allentown, Pa.; Memorial, 
Easton, Pa.; *Trinity, Lewistown, Pa.; 


Fourth Church and St. John’s, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Zion’s, Marietta, Pa.; Trinity, Mount- 
ville, Pa.; State Street, Hungarian, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; First, Calvary, Fern Rock, 
Olivet, St. Andrew’s, Tabor, Glenside, Oak 
Lane, Bethany Tabernacle, Faith, Messiah, 
Mt. Hermon and Palatinate Churches, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; St. John’s, Pottstown, 
Pa.; Christ, Walnutport, Pa.; Christ, West 
Hazleton, Pa.; Calvary, Grace and St. 
John’s, Bethlehem, Pa.; Trinity, College- 
ville, Pa.; St. Peter’s, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Emanuel, Minersville, Pa.; Grace, Mont- 
gomery, Pa.; Hungarian, New York; Hun- 
garian, Fairfield, Conn.; First, Palmerton, 
Pa.; Rosedale, Laureldale, Pa.; Second, 
Scranton, Pa.; *Faith, State College, Pa.; 
Christ, Temple, Pa.; St. Luke’s, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Bausman Memorial, Wyomis- 
sing, Pa.; Jewish Mission, Philadelphia. 
Potomac Synod (36) 

First, Albermarle, N. 'C.; Grace, Altoona, 
Pa.; Bethel, Christ, Grace, *St. Luke’s 
and St. Mark’s, Baltimore, Md.; Trinity, 
Biglerville, Pa.; First, Brunswick, Md.; 
First, Burlington, N. C.; St. Matthews, 
Enola, Pa.; First, Greensboro, N. C.; St. 
Stephen’s, Harrisonburg, Va.; St. John’s, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa.; First, High Point, N. 
C.; *Emmanuel, Lincolnton, N. C.; St. 
Paul’s, Juniata, Pa.; *St. Paul’s, Roanoke, 
Va.; Trinity, Williamsburg, Pa.; Memorial, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; St. Stephen’s, 
Emanuel and Miller Memorial, York, Pa.; 
Salem, Altoona, Pa.; West Arlington; 
Montebello, Bethany (Friedens), Balti- 
more, Md.; First, Charlotte, N. C.; St. 
John’s, Kannapolis, N. C.; Zion’s, Lenoir, 
N. C.; Second, Lexington, N. C.; Faith, 
Salisbury, N. C.; Heidelberg, Thomasville, 
N. C.; West Hickory, N. C.; Centenary, 
Winchester, Va.; First, Winston-Salem, 
N. ©. 

Ohio Synod (28) 

Miller Avenue, Williard, East Market 
Street, Akron, O.; Immanuel, Alliance, O.; 
Austintown Community, Austintown, O.; 
Bohemian and Hough Avenue, Cleveland, 
O.; *Wilson Avenue, Columbus, O.; Grace 
and Lowell, Canton, O.; Bethany, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O.; Ohmer Park, Hale Memorial, 
Heidelberg, Corinth Boulevard and Pleas- 
ant Valley, Dayton, O.; *Grace, Trinity 
and Dexter Boulevard, Detroit, Mich; Goss 
Memorial, Kenmore, O.; First, Lisbon, O.; 
Calvary, Lima, O.; *Grace, Springfield, O.; 
Community, Swanton, O.; Grace, Toledo, 
O.; First, Warren, O.; St. Paul’s and Beth- 
lehem, Youngstown, O. 


Pittsburgh Synod (42) 

Hungarian, Akron, O.; Hungarian, Ash- 
tabula, O.; Ascension, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Grace and Hungarian, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. 
Paul’s, Boswell, Pa.; St. Luke’s, Braddock, 
Pa.; Bethany, Butler, Pa.; Trinity, Con- 
nellsville, Pa.; St. Mark’s, Cumberland, 
Md.; St. Paul’s, Derry, Pa.; Hungarian, 
Detroit, Mich.; Hungarian, Dillonvale, O.; 
Grace, Duquesne, Pa.; Immanuel, Ellwood 
City, Pa.; Hungarian, Fairport, O.; Hun- 
garian, Gary, Ind.; Third, Greensburg, Pa.; 
First and Hungarian, Homestead, Pa.; 
Christ, Holsopple, Pa.; Jenners, Pa.; St. 
Paul’s, Johnstown, Pa.; Hungarian, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; St. John’s, Larimer, Pa.; 
Hungarian, Lorain, O.; First, McKeesport, 
Pa.; Hungarian, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hun- 
garian, Morgantown, W. Va.; Trinity, New 
Kensington, Pa.; First, Pitcairn, Pa.; 
*Christ, Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Peter’s, Punx- 
sutawney, Pa.; Dewey Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Grace, Sharpsville, Pa.; Hungarian, 
Springdale, Pa.; Hungarian, Toledo, O.; 
Calvary, Turtle Creek, Pa.; Faith, Trafford, 
Pa.; Hungarian, Uniontown, Pa.; First, 
Vandegrift, Pa.; First, Yukon, Pa. 

German Synod of the East (12) 

Pine Street Hungarian, Bridgeport, 

Conn.; Jewish Mission and St. Mark’s, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Hudson House, New York City; Bellerose 
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and Woodhaven, N. Y.; Lawndale, Hope 
and Karmel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Emanuel, 
Warren, Pa., and First, Washington, D. C. 


Interior and Mid-West Synods (23) 

Bohemian and *First, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Bohemian, Grace and Maywood, Chicago, 
Iil.; *First, Denver, Colo.; University Ave- 
nue, Des Moines, Iowa; Hungarian, . Chi- 
cago, Ind.; St. Paul’s, Emporia, Kansas; 
First, Freeport, Il.; Grace, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; First, Gary, Ind.; Carrollton Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; *St. Paul’s, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Holton, Kansas; St. Mark’s, 
Lincoln, Neb.; First, Omaha, Neb.; First, 
Oskaloosa, Ia.; Grace, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Maple Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; First, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Bethany, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Hungarian, Whiting, Ind. 

Pacific Coast (6) 

*First, Los Angeles, Cal.; Hungarian, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Japanese, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Indian School, Neillsville, Wis.; 
Japanese, San Francisco, Cal.; Trinity, 
West Hollywood, Cal. 

Therefore, this department has aided 190 
congregations in the erection of their 
Church buildings and, at the same time, 
has helped 41 of them to secure parson- 
ages. All this cost the Board in gifts, 
grants and loans over $2,200,000. 

Those congregations that have received 
Home Mission Day offerings are indicated 
thus (*). In addition thereto the Home 
Mission Day Program from 1916 to 1920 
of ‘‘Winning the West’’ enabled the Board 
to successfully complete the Progressive 
Project of the Synod of the Interior. 
Through that project virtually every one 
of the Missions in that Synod received 
substantial aid and their burdensome debts 
were removed. There can be no question 
but that the offerings received on Home 
Mission Days have been quite helpful and 
it is our earnest desire that the offering 
this year may be larger than ever. The 
Dewey Avenue congregation is quite hope- 
ful and anxiously awaits the results. What 
shall the offering from the whole Church 
mean to them? The answer remains with 
you. 


TO HIM THAT HATH 
By the Rev. Addison H. Groff 


In the gospels we read: ‘‘To him that 
hath shall be given.’’ Let us ask then: 
‘““What has the Dewey Avenue Mission in 
Rochester, New York, that we should send 
her our gifts on Home Mission Day this 
November???’ 

As a former pastor of this charge and 
as one who served ten years in our Home 
Mission field, from 1913 to 1923, I should 
like the opportunity of attempting an an- 
swer to the above query. 

The Dewey Avenue Church has location. 
The City of Rochester is famed far and 
wide for its beauty and is well called ‘‘ The 
Flower City.’’ It is no less conspicuous 
for its religious life which might be 
termed ‘‘intense.’?’ Churches number the 
membership in thousands and calculate 
their budgets in six figures. A Federation 
of Churches operates on a large scale and 
co-operative religious activities command 
the interest of many thousands, The size 
of the city (about 300,000) makes it out- 
standing as a field for large scale pro- 
grams. To have a well equipped Reformed 
Church in such a field will be a credit to 
us as a denomination and will reflect back 
upon our entire constituency, in time, the 
spirit of an unusually forward-looking reli- 
gious leadership. : 

The immediate community in which our 
Rochester Missions is situated is a new 
and beautiful residential section. Most of 
the residents, who are folks of average 
income, own their homes and take pride 
in keeping them in good repair and in add- 
ing to their beauty by flowers, shrubs, ete. 

In this section the Dewey Avenue 
Church has been at work since 1912. At 
that time the homes in this locality were 
as few as vacant lots are now. The only 
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equipment for this work has been a one- 
room Sunday School auditorium with bal- 
cony and basement. They need chiefly a 
Church, so that the present building may 
be made more suitable for teaching and 
social activities. 


The Dewey Avenue Church has a devoted 
and ambitious membership. Working al- 
most, one might say, without tools, the 
folks of Dewey Avenue have done pioneer 
work in the field—in the field of Religious 
Education. Graded lessons, D. V. B. S. 
work, and Weekday Religious Instruction 


SYMPOSIUM: What Is Christian 


Some weeks ago the ‘‘Messenger’’ 
quoted from ‘‘The Forum’’ the following 
reply to a request for a definition of 
Patriotism: 

‘‘Patriotism is a conviction, fostered by 
generations of propaganda, that the people 
who comprise one’s nation are superior to 
all others, one’s government the finest, 
one’s army and navy the greatest; that 
other inhabitants of the earth are ‘for- 
eigners’ and inferior, to murder whom in 
warfare is a virtue, and to be killed by 
whom insures national immortality.’’ 


Such a conception, though lamentably 
common, is so contradictory to the spirit 
of Christ that we asked our readers to give 
us a satisfactory definition of just what 
Christian Patriotism is. We raised such 
queries as these: How is a man’s loyalty 
to the nation of which he is a citizen to be 
tested? Is the life of the individual abso- 
lutely at the disposal of the State? Is a 
citizen guilty of treason if he refuses to 
become a killer at the command of his 
Government? Is the world citizen, who 
puts humanity above all nations, to be 
viewed as a patriot?’ We have felt that 
one of the crying needs of the hour is an 
adequate conception of just what Chris- 
tian Patriotism is, and we coveted an ex- 
pression of the honest convictions of the 
rank and file of our readers. We confess 
to a measure of disappointment because so 
few replies were received, but a few of 
the attempts to answer this query are ap- 
pended, with our thanks to those who 
shared in the Symposium. 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM 


Christian patriotism is the service ren- 
dered by the true Christian and true lover 
of his country in dealing with national, 
governmental, citizenship, and interna- 
tional questions (and helping leaders and 
fellow citizens so to do) solely and faith- 
fully in the light of the Christian message 
and its sponsor. It is the attitude of look- 
ing to God for national guidance, not to 
narrow, limited, imperfect theories, laws, 
or customs, and acts of selfish, competitive, 
combative, and greedy nationalism. It is 
the belief that loyalty to God is in the long 
run the best loyalty to country. The Chris- 
tian patriot may find occasions when he 
must defy a law in order to save a prin- 
ciple, and when he must depart from a 
legal, social, or civie practice in order to 
save a purpose or an ideal. He, like the 
statesman, looks to the next generation. 
He believes that man is a creature of God, 
not of the State. He hates war, because 
he hates hate; he hates unthinking law- 
lessness, because he respects his country’s 
ideals and projects. No modern State can 
demand of its free, thinking, Christian 
citizens slavery of mind, soul, or body. It 
were better to lose a national possession 
or fail in a national project, than to defy 
or depart from God. God’s law is higher 
than man’s. If we hold on to national 
selfishness, greed, imperfection, and way- 
wardness, we shall not be true patriotic 


were part of this Church’s program when 
such activities were in their infancy. In 
federated and co-operative activities, like- 
wise, the Dewey Avenue Church took an 
active part. If they have done so well 
without tools, what can they not do with 
them? To him that hath ability to use 
them should tools be given. 


The Dewey Avenue Church has a mis- 
sion. Not only does this Church have a 
mission, but her membership knows it. They 
feel they are there to serve the commu- 
nity, not to be served by the community. 


citizens—we shall be destroyers of the life 
of our country. 


The best nationalism is in the long run 
the most enlightened internationalism. The 
way to safety and prosperity is to help 
and co-operate with nations, not battle 
them into ruin. No nation can long mon- 
opolize in peace treasures which the rest of 
the world must have. No nation can long 
endure whose citizens are not free and 
eager to improve it. No nation can pro- 
gress whose citizens have no sense of the 
higher duties and privileges of citizenship. 
Our religion is of little avail if we must 
lose our Christianity when we acquire our 
citizenship. 


‘Christian patriotism means personal de- 
votion to the ideals and true worthiness 
of one’s country, not to the worst in its 
history and tradition nor the most selfish 
and unenlightened of its present private or 
public interests. It is not the process of 
loudly proclaiming national virtues, but of 
helping to create them. It is the attempt 
to harmonize human law with divine law, 
human life with the divine life. It is 
the desire to interpret Christianity in 
terms of government. The Christian pa- 
triot courageously and persistently con- 
demns everything in his country which he 
regards as wrong, unworthy, or harmful; 
and he loyally and warmly supports every- 
thing which he regards as ministering to 
the Christian life of the country. To fail 
in the former is the height of disloyalty; 
to fail in the latter is the height of lag- 
gardliness, Christian patriotism is simply 
the rigid and consistent application of 
Christian principles to national life. 


—Richard K. Morton. 
Boston, Mass. 


As the derivation indicates, patriotism 
means love of country. Christian patriot- 
ism is love for one’s country exercised in 
such a way as to be consistent with the 
spirit and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
If the government asks us to kill our 
fellowmen in war, which is contrary to the 
law of Christ, we must be loyal to the 
higher and more universal law. Jeremiah 
was not regarded popularly as a patriot, 
but rather the very reverse. Yet Jere- 
miah sought the ultimate welfare of his 
nation more than any of his supposedly 
more patriotic fellow-citizens. 


The only way in which the Christian 
patriot can accept the motto, ‘‘My coun- 
try, right or wong,’’ is when it is taken 
to mean, ‘‘if right to keep her right, if 
wrong to make her right.’’ 


The Christian patriot must be world- 
minded, not worldly-minded. He is un- 
worthy of the name of Christian if he seeks 
or sanctions the advancement of his own 
nation at the cost of the welfare of hu- 
manity. A selfish nationalism is as un- 
Christian as a selfish individualism. 


The truly Christian patriot will strive 
to have America First—not in military or 
naval power, not in material wealth—but 
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But the Dewey Avenue Church does not 
have proper equipment. Nor can her mem- 
bers get it of themselves at this time. They 
can get it eventually, of course, but when 
that eventually arrives the opportunity will 
be gone. Properly equipped now this mis- 
sion will in future years turn back into 
our benevolent work many times more than 
she is asking for now. 


To him that hath an opportunity, we 
should give a chance to grasp it. The 
Lord delights to help those who have 
shown they can help themselves. 


Patriotism? 


in spiritual character and in the service of 
mankind! 
—John S. Hollenbach. 
Manchester, Md. 


Long years ago when men did not, in an 
international way, take their Christianity 
so seriously, Charles Sumner said: ‘‘ Not 
that I love country less, but humanity 
more, do I now and here plead the cause 
of higher patriotism. I cannot forget that 
we are men by a more sacred bond than 
Wwe are citizens, that we are children of a 
common Father more than we are Amer- 
icans.’’ Could there be a more compre- 
hensive background for a definition of 
Christian Patriotism than that statement? 
The patriotism of the true follower of 
Christ demands that he take into account 
the brotherhood of man, the neighborhood 
of the world, a patriotism which will wipe 
out all boundaries, having for its crowning 
motive and impelling power the good of 
humanity, the welfare of the world, lib- 
erty, justice and equality for all. 

Patriotism to be Christian must be ‘‘the 
tie that binds,’’ wiping out color lines, 
erasing national and tribal prejudices, bas- 
ing its all on the Fatherhood of God and » 
the Brotherhood of Man. Christian Pa- 
triotism will have no extra blood to be 
spilled for such doctrines as ‘‘My coun- 
try, may she always be right, but my 
country right or wrong,’’ but she will be 
ready to bleed even unto death for a 
policy that exalts God as God and man 
as man, a policy that has as its crowning 
wish and desire the enthronement of the 
will of God in the world of men, that has 
as its goal and aim the establishment of 
righteousness, justice and peace in the 
hearts and lives of men, that will have as 
its purpose the enfranchisement of the hu- 
man race into a society of friends. The 
cost of Christian Patriotism will not be 
so much the shedding of blood for the flag, 
in our case ‘‘The Stars and Stripes,’’ but 
the price that all of us shall be called 
upon to pay will be the sacrifice and sur- 
render of foolish self-pride, of covetous 
selfishness and a wornout and antiquated 
racial conceit. Its price will lie in our 
willingness to accept all men as our broth- 
ers, backing up that acceptance with an 
honest effort to put into practice the type 
of love which characterized Jesus Himself, 
a love which found its expression in the 
foundation - stone of the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘All things therefore whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them.’’ 


—H. E. Sheely. 
New Oxford, Pa. 


Christian Patriotism denotes dual devo- 
tion, “Render unto Caesar the things which 
are Ceasar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s.’’ This requisition of our 
Master endures to confound the complac- 
ency of both ancient and modern patriot. 

Patriotism is world citizenship in em- 
bryo. It evolves, unfolds and develops in- 
to full flower of Christian Patriotism when, 
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as and if our Patriot thoroughly ecompre- 
hends and accepts this rebuke of his Mas- 
ter, ‘‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things I say?’’ 

‘“Por God and Country,’’ read the words 
in pledge, creed and code of sundry organi- 
zations. We choose to put God first in 
word. He summons us to establish Him 
first in every thought and act. ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.’’ <A Christian 
Patriot is first a Christian. Hyphenated 
citizenship bears no analogy to him, for 
he and his pattern are the most potent as- 
set of any country —‘‘the salt of the 
earth.’’?’ Never in any act, will he be a 
consenting party to the sacrifice of man- 
hood and womanhood for profit. 


In the words of Emerson, he ‘‘must feel 
himself obliged to act for man, and not 
for a fraction of man,’’ and is keenly con- 
scious that ‘‘nothing can bring peace but 
the triumph of principles.’’ 


Our Christian Patriot knows ‘‘if you 
put a chain around the neck of a slave, 
the other end fastens itself around your 
own.’’ His entire life accentuates living 
for country, coupled with a dominant de- 
sire to do those things that tend toward 
establishing Christ’s Kingdom. 

Christ, the great Christian Patriot, in 
replying to a Roman Patriot, said: ‘‘If 
My kingdom were of this world, then 
would My servants fight. To this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I 
come into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth.’’ 

—R.. S. K. 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ for September 12 re- 
quests contributions defining individual 
views of patriotism. Here is mine: 


Patriotism is that love of one’s own 
country which demands every personal 
sacrifice to create a national character in 
accord with the Golden Rule, to be exer- 
cised both nationally and internationally. 


The highest ideal in international rela- 
tions is found in the second commandment: 
thou shalt love other nations as thine own. 
This is to say, not that one should love 
his own nation less but that one should 
love his own nation enough to make her 


the best neighbor to every other nation. 
This, I take it, is true Christian patriot- 


ism. —Hesser C. Ruhl. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 


It is of paramount importance that we 
consider the principles which should ani- 
mate our lives. As Christians we should 
be patriots; and what is a Christian 
Patriot? 

Originally the word patriot was used in 
connection with one who loves and serves 
his country. He stands up for its rights 
and devotes himself unstintingly to its wel- 
fare. He loves it because he desires its 
exaltation and cannot suffer it to go down 
to ignominy. 

A Christian patriot is one who loves the 
Christ, to whom he is consecrated and to 
whom he is devoted in an unabating effort 
to establish the Kingdom of God. He is 
not a wishy-washy type, but one whose 
mind is fixed on God, ever loyal in making 
the kingdoms of this world the Kingdom 
of God. 

A patriot of the Christian type is not 
adamant like a rock when dangers threaten 
the lives of men, not silent when words of 
counsel or denunciation are needed, Such 
a one pleads for the Christ, and in this 
pleading says, “Give me Christ or give 
me death.’’ 

A Christian patriot has an undying love 
for the coming of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. In this patriotism there is no 
suffrage of sin, no connivance at the 
stealth and lewdness that secretly destroy 
the soul as does a canker. In Christian 
patriotism there is a prohibition that pro- 
hibits whatever menaces the soul, and it 
strongly encourages individuals every- 
where to partake of the sweet and savory 
things of the Spirit of God. 

Give us patriots who stand close and 
are true to God; patriots who cannot for- 
sake the Christ, who cannot be tempted 
except by the attractions of the pleadings 
and offerings of a loving heavenly Father. 


—J. D. Hunsicker. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


To be a zealous defender of one’s coun- 


Obedience To Law 
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try does not mean that, right or wrong, 
she must be defended. Does it not seem 
clear that Christ and His teachings must 
enter into real patriotism? He was the 
first and greatest humanitarian and He 
taught victory over self—love—and over 
sin. If a nation is wrong—if it enters 
into some intrigues, which seems not what 
the great Teacher would have her do, and 
where she would not be so influential for 
good—then must I be a patriot and feel 
that I must go to war for her? Decidedly, 
no! A Christian patriot means so much 
more than the word indicated when alone. 
Nathan Hale was the truest patriot, but 
he was like many of the heroes of that day 
—men at that time knew a way where 
abiding peace might come without the use 
of the gun. Living as men are in one 
neighborhood these days—there is undoubt- 
edly coming the Christian fellowship and 
brotherhood of nations, when all questions 
of supremacy can be settled without resort 
to force. 

A Christian is like a buoy in the ocean 
—waves go dashing against it—one hits it 
hard and on it goes—then another, It is 
a great sight to see that buoy battling 
with the waves large and small. The buoy 
is still there —victorious as ever —and 
why? Because it was fastened to a strong 
piece of granite out there in the ocean— 
and this is the secret of the Christian pa- 
triot’s success. He makes his brother see 
his viewpoint. He is victorious, because 
he is anchored in the faith, and men come 
to see and understand at last. 


Man cannot serve two masters—the real 
Christian patriot will quickly see injustice 
and will take his stand for the right. How 
many have been misunderstood and 
branded as ‘‘pacifists’’ with the ignoble 
meaning it once seemed to acquire. Today 
we are on the side of our government when 
we are on the side of peace. Like the 
granite, to which the buoy is attached, is 
the Christian man and woman, God in 
Christ is the foundation. Being hit by 
waves of fear and almost deluged means 
nothing to the zealous defender—for the 
combat will continue to be fought by other 
weapons than those of war. 


—Elizabeth W. Fry. 


An Address Delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Sunday ‘Evening, October 6. 1929 by 
Rev. Cuarves E. Jerrerson, D.D., LL.D. 


It is not a new subject but an old one 
which has in recent years taken on a fresh 
significance. Today most of us are not 
thinking of obedience to law in general 
but of obedience to one law in particular— 
the Prohibition law. At every mention of 
the word law we think at once of the Vol- 
stead Act. It is because of the reckless 
disregard of prohibition legislation that 
the whole subject of obedience to law is 
now receiving nation-wide attention. It 
is a matter to which every thoughtful 
American should bend his mind. 

In every discussion of obedience to law 
it is important to keep the edges of the 
subject clean-cut. One easily slides off 
into other questions closely related. Many 
persons, for instance, cannot think two 
minutes about obedience to law without 
allowing their mind to wander off to law 
enforcement. They start with one subject 
and forthwith take up another. The sub- 
ject of law enforcement is of great impor- 
tance and deserves all the attention it is 
likely to receive, but it is not so funda- 


mental as is the question of obedience to — 


law. As soon as we tackle the subject of 
law enforcement we find ourselves on a 
wide and troubled sea. Questions, numer- 
ous and baffling, sweep us into a storm of 
controversy in which we are likely to get 
lost. We begin, unless we are on our 


guard, to discuss the methods of enforce- 
ment and the blunders in enforcement and 
the failure in enforcement and the respon- 
sibilities of those who are entrusted with 
the work of enforcement, and before we 
realize what we are doing we have lost 
sight of the question with which we started 
and are thinking of something else quite 
different. Law enforcement is important 
but voluntary obedience to law is more 
important. If we once settle the problem 
of obedience to law we shall have no prob- 
lem of law enforcement to bother us. 
When law is voluntarily obeyed it auto- 
matically enforces itself. The reason why 
it is so difficult to enforce the Volstead 
Act is because there are so many Amer- 
icans who are unwilling to obey it. The 
first and most important work we have on 
our hands is to induce a large number of 
our fellow citizens to support it. 

Men who of their own free will obey 
the law impose no burden on the law en- 
forcement department of their government. 
There is a law against murder and I obey 
it. No policeman needs to devote his time 
to me. The law against burglarly and 
against arson and against shop-lifting, I 
gladly obey. There is not a civil law of 
any kind which I am disposed to break, 
and therefore the government has an easy 
time in dealing with me. Its detectives 


are not necessary, its policemen are not 
called for, its judges and juries are not 
needed, since I of my own free will choose 
to obey the laws. The problem of law 
enforcement so far as I am concerned has 
no existence. Just in proportion as you 
cut down disobedience to law do you re- 
duce the difficulty of enforcing law. So 
long as men and women in large numbers 
persist in disobeying a law, we shall have 
on our hands the vexing problem of law 
enforcement. It is obedience to law there- 
fore of which we ought to think first and 
oftenest. It is methods of inducing all 
classes of people to obey the law which are 
our immediate concern. 

The subject of law modification or re- 
peal is to many persons a fascinating one 
and is a legitimate topic for discussion. 
Some of us are prone to forget this. We 
have no patience with people who want to 
modify the Volstead Act, and those who 
dare to criticize the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment are denounced as reprobates and trai- 
tors. But in taking this attitude we make 
a grave mistake, Every American citizen 
has the right to criticize his government 
whenever in his judgment it goes astray. 
There is no law so sacred that a citizen 
dose not have the right to dislike it, and 
if he has the right to dislike it he has 
the right to say so, and if he has the right 
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to speak out his mind, he has the right to 
do what lies in his power to modify the 
law or to bring about its repeal. All this 
is elementary and should never be lost 
sight of. To insult our fellow citizens by 
calling them names because they venture 
to doubt the wisdom of some particular 
law in which we ourselves believe is a 
course of action unworthy of broad-minded 
men. Every American citizen has the 
right to eriticize the Volstead Act and to 
work day and night for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. A man can do 
both those things and still not be a villain 
or a fool. We have a right to criticize 
even the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. Judges of that court do 
not hesitate to do it themselves. Not long 
ago in a case of great prominence, the 
Judges stood six to three. The majority 
decision was in the opinion of a third of 
the Judges mistaken and they said so in 
a voice distinctly audible across the land. 
It is one of the inalienable rights which 
belong to us as American citizens, to sit 
in judgment on our rulers and also on our 
laws, advocating whatever changes we 
think ought to be made. Freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech and free- 
dom of printing and freedom of assem- 
bly, these are four of our liberties for 
which every loyal American ought to con- 
tend to the last ditch. 


But discussions as to possible law modi- 
fication must not be allowed to crowd out 
considerations of law-obedience. There are 
many persons who have much to say about 
modifying the Volstead Act, who never say 
a word about the importance of obeying 
it. They have a right to dislike it, but 
they have no right to disobey it. They 
have a right to speak against it but they 
have no right to flout it in their conduct. 
They have a right to doubt the wisdom 
of writing Prohibition into the Constitu- 
tion, but they have no right to trample 
on the Constitution. Many scholars and 
experts in the Science of Government are 
convinced it was not wise to write the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion. They think that the cause of tem- 
perance could have been better advanced 
in some other way. The Amendment—so 
they think—should have given authority 
to Congress to pass a national prohibition 
law, thus making it possible for the people 
to modify or rescind that law at whatever 
time they might choose to do so. But now 
that we have written the law into the 
Constitution it is well-nigh impossible to 
get it out. Even though an overwhelming 
majority of the people might want it, they 
cannot get it out because of the technique 
of our political procedure. This is a mis- 
fortune which many a farsighted American 
laments. 


But no matter what arguments can be 
offered against the Amendment or against 
the Volstead Act, the fact remains that 
Prohibition is today the law of the land. 
No one can dispute that. The Amendment 
was passed in the manner prescribed by 
law. Not a misstep was taken at any 
point along the entire way. It was adopted 
with great deliberation and after pro- 
tracted discussion. It was written into 
the Constitution by forty-six states, a 
larger proportion of states than ever voted 
for any preceding Amendment. That 
Amendment was passed by the people of 
the United States, acting in a way pre- 
scribed by laws of their own making. The 
Volstead Act was passed by big majori- 
ties both in the House and in the Senate 
in the way prescribed by law. Nobody 
can deny that the Volstead Act is law. 
Here then we have firm ground on which 
to stand. Prohibition is the law. This 
is universally admitted. No one ean lift 
a dissenting voice. The law ought to be 
obeyed. This also must be conceded. There 
is no room for-difference of opinion at that 
point. No matter what we think of the 
law we are under obligation to obey it. 
So long as it remains law, we are bound 


by it. As American citizens we are bound. 
No matter what we think, we are bound 
by it. Every man or woman who disobeys 
it is a recreant American, Every one who 
scoffs at it and lauds the man who breaks 
it, is unworthy of his country. He may be 
a man in high position but he is low down 
in the scale of citizenship if he tramples 
on the law of his country. He may be 
held in high respect because of his amiable 
qualities and his many noble deeds, but if 
he habitually defies the law of his coun- 
try, he is a dangerous citizen. All decent 
men should have no difficulty in seeing 
and saying that the law of our Republic 
must be obeyed. 


A HYMN OF PEACE 
(For Armistice Sunday) 


The Son of God goes forth for Peace, 
Our Father’s love to show; 

From war and woe He brings release, 
O, who with Him will go? 

He strikes the fetters from the slave, 
Man’s mind and heart makes free; 

And sends His messenger to save 
O’er every land and sea! 


The Son of God goes forth for Peace, 
That men like brothers live, 
And all desire the other’s good, 
And other’s sin forgive. 
He turns the spears to pruning- 
hooks, 
Our swords to ploughshares warm, 
And war no more its death-blast 
brings, 
Nor men their brothers harm! 


The Son of God goes forth for Peace, 
Nor lands nor power to gain; 

He seeks to serve, to love, to lift— 
Who follows in His train? 

A glorious band in every age, 
In spite of scorn and pain, 

True Sons of God, His Peace have 

made, 

Who follows in their train? 


We send our love to every land— 
True neighbors we would be; 

And pray God’s Peace to reign in 

them, 

Wher’er their homeland be! 

O, God, to us may grace be given, 
Who bear the dear Christ’s Name, 

To live at peace with every man, 
And thus our Christ proclaim! 


—Anon. 


I am not speaking to bootleggers. They 
are not in the habit of coming to hear me 
preach. Not one of you, I feel certain, is 
engaged in the manufacture or transporta- 
tion or sale of intoxicating liquors to be 
used as a beverage. You consider all such 
transactions far beneath you. No one 
would dare to insuate that you belong to 
the bootlegger fraternity. A bootlegger 
is a criminal and you have never been ac- 
cused of belonging to the criminal classes. 
But how about buying intoxicating liquors? 
You do not sell, but do you buy? 

If you do not sell but simply buy, you 
are not a criminal. The Federal Court of 
Appeals has recently settled that. The 
Volstead Act is so phrased that a man can 
buy liquor without breaking the law. No 
man is a criminal unless he performs an 
act which the government has expressly 
forbidden. The Volstead Act forbids the 
manufacture and the transportation and 
the sale of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes, but it says nothing of the 
man who buys. A man is at liberty there- 
fore to buy all he can. He may buy from 
anyone who chooses to sell to him, 

But what do you think of a man who is 
willing to bribe another man to commit a 
crime? The bootlegger is a criminal. He 


is under the ban of the government. He 
is an outlaw and, if caught, he will go to 
jail. All this is known by the man who 
buys of him. The man who buys knows 
that he himself is in no danger. He will 
not go to jail. He will not pay a fine. He 
can still move in good society and be 
counted an honorable man. But what do 
you think of him? What do you think of 
a man who is willing to bribe a man to 
commit a crime which may land him in jail? 
The bootlegger carries on his business for 
money. He is not a philanthropist. He 
does not carry the welfare of the town on 
his heart. He is in the rum business solely 
for cash. He is not interested in his cus- 
tomers. He cares nothing for their intel- 
lectual or moral or spiritual or bodily well- 
being. He wants to put money in his 
purse. To do that, he is willing to become 
a criminal and to run the risk of receiving 
a jail sentence. What do you think of a 
man who is willing to take advantage of 
the low moral development of a man who 
is willing for a piece of silver to do a 
thing which may put him behind the prison 
bars? The law makes a distinction be- 
tween the man who sells and the man who 
buys. The law calls the first man a crim- 
inal, the law lets the second man go free, 
In the realm of civil law there is a dis- 
tinction between the two men, in the realm 
of morals there is no distinction. The first 
man commits a crime. The second man 
commits a sin. Both men do wrong. Both 
men are enemies of society. The one man 
pays a penalty, the other man escapes. 
But will you allow the second man to 
escape your condemnation? The bootlegger 
lives on a low plane, but the man who 
patronizes him is on a plane just as low. 
They are on the same moral plane even 
though society may despise one and respect 
the other. 

The man who buys thinks he is smart. 
He is not smart but stupid. He thinks he 
has gotten ahead of the government: he 
has fallen behind his better self. He thinks 
he has won a victory whereas he has suf- 
fered a defeat. He laughs over the clever- 
ness of his bootlegger, but his laughter is 
pitiable. He calls Prohibition a joke, but 
the joke is on himself. He is morally so 
dull he cannot see how low down he is. 

If I had dealings with a bootlegger I 
should feel like a coward and if the boot- 
legger went to jail I should feel that I 
belonged to a cell next to him. If I bribed 
him to trample on the law of his country 
I should feel I no longer had the right to 
claim a place among high minded men. If 
for the gratification of my palate I should 
stoop so low as to jeopardize the liberty 
of a brother man, I should suffer the pangs 
of remorse and hang my head in shame. A 
man’s stock of manhood is indeed low if 
he is willing to gratify an appetite at the 
expense of a fellow man. There are few 
sadder spectacles to be witnessed in the 
America of our day, than the sight of men 
and women who belong to so-called high 
society applauding the criminals who defy 
the law and hissing the officials who at- 
tempt to carry out the expressed will of 
the people. 

There is no more dangerous doctrine cur- 
rent today than the idea that a man is 
permitted to pick out the laws which he 
is willing to obey. This is the way to 
break down respect for all law. It is the 
way to overthrow popular government. It 
strikes at the root of law and order. It 
undermines the cornerstone of constitu- 
tional government. All men who under- 
stand the fundamental principles of De- 
moeracy speak soberly when they deal with 
the question of obeying the law. If one 
man exercises the liberty of rejecting a 
law because he does not like it, a second 
man may reject another law which is dis- 
tasteful to him, and a third man may do 
the same. There is no safety for any of us 
when men begin to pick and choose among 
the laws of their country. The mainte- 
nance of our Republic is conditioned on 
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the willingness of our people to submit 
to the laws of their own making. Presi- 
dent Hoover has well said, ‘‘Our whole 
system of self-government will erumble 
either if officials elect what laws they will 
enforce or citizens elect what laws they 
will support. For our citizens to patronize 
the violation of a particular law on the 
ground that they are opposed to it is de- 
structive of the very basis of all that pro- 
tection of life, of homes and property 


which they rightly claim under other 
laws.’? Abraham Lincoln though dead is 


yet speaking and he says now what he 
said more than half a century ago, ‘‘Let 
every one remember that he who violates 
the laws of the land tramples on the blood 
of the fathers and tears asunder the char- 
ter of his own and his children’s liberty.’’ 
All our great men have spoken in this 
same strain. Those who speak jocosely of 
lawlessness in any form do not know what 
they are doing. They are playing with 
fire. They may burn up at last the fabric 
of the government which our fathers built 
with bloody sweat and fervent hopes a 
century and a half ago. Reverence for 
law, with this we are safe and without it 
we are lost. 


It is law which safeguards our liberty. 
It is law which is the bulwark between 
us and anarchy. Sweep law away and our 
liberties are gone. Trample upon law and 
chaos and black night are at the door. 


On a tour through China three years 
ago, I realized as never before the majesty 
and beauty of law. At that time China 
was in large sections overrun by the armies 
of her war lords. These lords in many 
cases did not know how to keep their sol- 
diers in hand. They were not always able 
to pay them; sometimes they could not 
even feed them. An army without food 
is a dangerous beast. Soldiers unfed be- 
came bandits and these bandits roamed 
over the country, looting and pillaging and 
killing wherever they went. There was no 
law to restrain them. They did what they 
pleased. One day in a city in South China 
I saw a soldier suddenly kick a coolie. 
The coolie had done nothing at all. The 
soldier was in a bad humor and so he 
found relief in kicking the coolie. The 
coolie did not resent the injustice. There 
was no redress. He slunk off like a dog. 
A dog would have yelped but the coolie 
bore his suffering without a sound. One 
of the most impressive phenomena I wit- 
nessed in China was the amazing silence in 
which people suffered the injustices in- 
flicted upon them. They were absolutely 
helpless. There was no law to protect 
them. In a village I saw a soldier one day 
go up to a bakery shop and pick up a big 
tray filled with different kinds of cakes 
and bread and toss it into the street. He 
did it for sheer devilment. The owner of- 
fered not a word of protest. He knew 
better. There was no redress, no protec- 
tion, no law. Every soldier did what the 
passing mood prompted him to do. The 
sad faces of Chinese peasants who had 
been robbed and abused again and again 
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and who saw nothing ahead of them but 
similar or worse outrages haunt me yet. 
I was told in one of the cities that very 
often a business man on his way to busi- 
ness in the morning would be stopped by 
a soldier who would compel him to earry 
his baggage to the next town. Sometimes 
the destination was miles away, but the 
poor Chinese merchant, unaccustomed to 
carry heavy burdens, would faint and fall 
under his load. In that case the soldier 
promptly shot him and looked out for an- 
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“LET THERE BE NO MORE BATTLES” 
(Armistice Day Poem) 
By Edwin Markham 


(Edwin Markham, America’s poet lau- 
reate, commemorates Armistice Day, 1929, 
with “Let There Be No More Battles,” a 
poem reminiscent of his world-famous mas- 
terpiece, “The Man With the Hoe.” The 
poem, a strong plea for world peace, was 
written exclusively for “Christian Herald,” 
non-denominational religious weekly maga- 
zine.) 


Yes, we would honor our heroie dead, 

Would lay a wreath on each heroic head. 

They all have perisht for their dream of 
truth, 

Died with the dare of youth. 


They are not dead: life’s flag is never 
furled. 

They only passed on lightly, world to 
world. 

Their bodies sleep: but in that Better Land 

Their spirits march under a new command. 


But there is something nobler yet—to live, 

Live gallantly, to give and to forgive. 

Yes, there is something nobler than all 
war— 

To make our Country worth our dying 
for— 

To lay the beams of Justice on the earth, 

And eall the Brother Future into birth. 


This is a day that is dear, 
A day when God is near— 
The day when battles ended for a space. 
Let it become the conscience of the race. 


O sons of time and tears, 

The skies are weary of these screaming 
shells, 

The fields are weary of these battle hells: 

Send a new vision on the coming years. 

Set this great day as a holy day apart, 

For dreams of Peace, the wisdom of the 
heart. 

Yes, let this day, O men of earth, become 

The dawn-rise of a new millennium. 


O friends of Christ, this is our dream; for 
Must eae on toward the Brotherhood to 
ey great hour of God’s ascending 
When all shall love and all shall lift as one. 


MESSENGER i; 


“ 


other victim whom he might compel to 
do his bidding. There was no law. I had 
never before been in a country in which 
there was no law. The stories which were 
told me of kidnappings and murders, and 
tortures inflicted on prisoners made my 
blood run cold. There was no law. Where 
there is no law there is no liberty, no 
security, no happiness, no anything that 
the mind prizes or the heart holds dear. I 
had to get into a country in which there 
was no law in order to see clearly the 
loveliness and divine glory of law. 


The supremacy of law is the greatest of 
our blessings. It is the richest of our 
legacies. It is the most precious thing 
which has been handed down to us by our 
fathers. It is a treasure which we must 
keep forever. It is a prize which we must 
defend at all costs. We must count every 
man an enemy of our country who dis- 
parages or tramples on law. The Prohibi- 
tion law is the law of the land. The law 
was made by the people. The law can be 
changed by the people. It may take a long 
time to change it but it can be done if 
the people so desire. No power on earth 
can permanently foist on the American 
people a law which the American people 
do not want. The American people have 
written Prohibition into our Constitution 
and also into our Federal legislation, and 
the American people can erase what they 
have written. There is no need in this 
country for revolution or violent insurree- 
tion, for the method of modification or re- 
peal of our laws is always within reach. 
We are free men and it is our privilege to 
think and to talk and to write, to argue 
and to discuss and to work for the accom- 
plishment of ends we deem desirable. 
Whatever is wrong can be righted, what- 
ever is unwise can be altered. Law-breakers 
discard the methods sanctified by our fa- 
thers and think they can rule the country 
by playing the role of rowdies and rebels. 
We shall never surrender to the bootlegger 
and his pals. We are living in a wet city. 
Nearly all our newspapers are wet. The 
conversation in many business and social 
circles is wet. The sentiment of large 
classes is wet. The conduct of multitudes 
of our so-called best people is wet. The 
practice of not a few Christians is wet. 
The spirit of lawlessness is rampant. Men 
who ought to know better wink at law- 
breaking and laugh at it. Our State Legis- 
lature has humiliated us by refusing to aid 
the National Government in carrying out 
a policy which the people of the United 
States have decided on. We live in a 
disgraced State and in a demoralized city 
and we are surrounded on every side by 
men and women who are not American in 
thought or in sentiment and who have no 
respect for any law which stands between 
them and their physical gratification. This 
is an excellent place, then, in which to 
stand up for law. Today is a glorious day 
in which to plead boldly for reverence for 
law. God expects every American to do 
his duty, no matter what the law-breakers 
say or do. 


Why 70 Years of Jewish Captivity? 


During my long career of teaching in 
Sunday School, I have often wondered why 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon had 
to be seventy years. Why not sixty or a 
hundred? I have given considerable time 
and attention to this question and this is 
my conclusion. 

‘¢And the whole land shall be a desola- 
tion and an astonishment; and these na- 
tions shall serve the King of Babylon sev- 
enty years.’’ Jeremiah 25:11. , 


‘¢Por thus says the Lord that after sev- 


By B. Y. SHEARER, Reading, Pa. 


enty years be accomplished at Babylon I 
will visit you and perform my good word 
toward you in causing you to return to 
this place.’’ Jeremiah 29:10. 

‘And them that had escaped from the 
sword carried he away to Babylon where 
they were servants to him and his sons 
until the reign of the Kingdom of Persia: 
to fulfill the word of the Lord by the mouth 
of Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed 
her sabbaths: for as long as she lay deso- 
late she kept sabbath, to fulfill three score 
and ten years.’’ 2 Chronicles 36:20-21. 


‘«Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths 
as long as it lieth desolate and ye be in 
your enemies’ land, even then shall the 
land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths, as long 
as it lieth desolate it shall rest because it 
did not rest in your sabbaths when you 
dwelt upon it.’’? Leviticus 26:34, 35. 

If we read the 25th chapter of Leviticus 
in connection with the above quotations, 
we have the whole matter before us. The 
instructions given to Moses by Jehovah at 
Mt. Sinai were that they should keep the 
sabbath days holy. Great stress is laid 
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upon the importance of keeping the sab- when the Jews ‘‘dwelt upon it.’? When 

batical years. These years were to be one’ the Jews neglected to keep the sabbatical 

sabbath day from the first day of the sab- years, they cultivated the land and gave 

batical year to the last day and even in- it no rest; but while they were in captivity 

cluding the last day thereof. During these the land lay desolate and rested and this 
sabbatical years man, beast and land were — ¢ontinued ‘‘until the land had enjoyed her 

to have a rest. The land was not to be gapbaths: for as long as she lay desolate 
cultivated. It was to lie desolate and rest hq kept sabbath to fulfill three score and 

during the whole sabbatical year. In Mace. 


Leviticus 26:35 it tells us that the land 
‘“did not rest’’ during the sabbatical years 


ten years,.’? 


Thus it appears that from the time when 


Moses received his instructions at Sinai to. 
the beginning of the captivity (606 B. C.), 
the Israelites neglected to keep the sab- 
batical years seventy times; and therefore 
they had to be in captivity seventy years, 
so that the land could lie desolate and rest 
as it says in Chronicles: ‘‘until the land 
had enjoyed her sabbaths.’’ And in Ist 
6:49 we are told that after the 
captivity the Israelites carefully kept the 
sabbatical years. 


Ma-Her-Shal-Al-Hash-Baz 


Dr. C. A. Hauser 


(Find out what this means by reading this important message) 


‘«Take a big board and write on it plain- 
ly (Ma-her-shal-al-hash-baz, in the Amer- 
ican Revised Version and translated by 
Moffatt to read) spoilsoonpreyquickly, and 
have it attested by two reliable witnesses. ’’ 
Isaiah 8:1, 2a. 

This is what my musings after the meet- 
ing of Eastern Synod urged me to do as I 
recall the consideration of the item bear- 
ing on ‘“Camp Mensch Mills.’’ 

Needless to say the strange caption 
chosen for this article merely aims to 
catch your eye and hold your attention 
throughout this article. The message of 
Isaiah to his people which it contains is 
as far from being pertinent to what we are 
about to report as Isaiah is chronologically 
remote from the date of this issue of the 
‘““Messenger.’’ Its relevancy lies rather 
in the kindred impulse we share with the 
ancient writer to say something which 
should be known by our people, and get 
into the official record of our denomina- 
tional history. 

Had the report on Camp Mensch Mills 
not been crowded into the last nervous fag- 
end moments of the Synod, these words 
would probably not have been written. 
But ‘‘here goes.’’? There are three things 
that I wish to write high on this our his- 
torical bulletin board: 

1. We Are Making Important History 
at Camp Mensch Mills. There is develop- 
ing here another institution of the Re- 
formed Church and one highly significant. 
Around this centre there is growing a 
youth movement, aye more than that, a 
philosophy of education which looks to the 
solution of the problem of the totality of 
Christian living, of faith and practice. It 
is furthermore an enterprise in which the 
totality of the Church membership, men, 
women and children, shall have a creative 
share and an exercised loyalty. 

2. The Camp Committees. The person- 
nel is as follows: The Committee on Co- 
operation for Leadership Training Camp: 
Revs. Howard Obold, Nevin C. Harner, H. 
H. Rupp, Charles B. Schneder, D.D., Wm. 
C. Rittenhouse, Alfred Nevin Sayres; 
Elders F. A. Arner, Emil H. Teske. The 
Committee on Camp Committee Manage- 
ment: Revs. Daniel J. Wetzel, Ralph S. 
Weiler, Purd E. Deitz, Paul 8. Leinbach, 
D.D., Arthur V. Casselman, D.D., Fred D. 
Wentzel; Elders Thomas J. Gable, Willis 
C. Bartholomew, E. 8S. Fretz. The Com- 
mittee on Camp Educational Supervision: 
Revs. Paul §. Leinbach, D.D., Fred D. 
Wentzel, John N. LeVan, Arthur V. Cassel- 
man, D.D., Carrie M. Kerschner. 


What Did They Do? 

These committees manifested the spirit 
of youth which is the spirit of faith in a 
great cause, of faith in youth itself 
through whom this cause must largely be 
led to a triumphal realization, the spirit 
of vision of the future, the spirit of pa- 
tience with those who do not seem to 
understand and the spirit of hope that can 
override all obstacles in the assurance of 
ultimate victory. 


Be it recorded here in a special way to 
his honor, and for the benefit of those of 
us who are growing older, that the senior 
member of the committee, Dr. C. B. Schne- 
der, was the peer among the members of 
the committee in youthful buoyancy and 
energy. These committees gave days and 
days of valuable time out of very busy 
lives. They traveled literally thousands 
of miles extended throughout a period of 
several years, before they located this 
suitable site, so beautiful and hallowed 
by sacred memories in the very cradle 
region of the Reformed Church. 

From the very beginning the $ was the 
biggest obstacle that had to be faced. 
Permit us to reveal the secret that the 
Committee on Co-operation for Leadership 
Training Camp went down into their jeans 
to meet the first payment on the property. 
It should also be known that the signa- 
tures of two members were attached to 
notes representing the present indebted- 
ness entailed by the repairs and improve- 
ments essential to operating the camp last 
August. 

And this represents the spirit of the 
committees from beginning to end. At 
crucial moments members of the clergy 
on the committees, donned overalls to per- 
form necessary manual labor. One of them 
also had no little difficulty with worn-out 
belts in the mill. But about this you must 
ask Sayres in private. 

Then there were the near tragedies, 
when for instance Elder Arner slipped on 
a rock and nearly ‘‘broke his crown,’’ a 
sad recompense for all the peanuts he fur- 
nished the hungry committees in their 
multitudinous explorations, or when the 
good wives hearing their boastful husbands 
acclaim the merits of the camp site became 
anxious to see this dreamland, and also 
slipped and paid the price by having to 
hang their stockings to dry on the ‘‘hick- 
ory limb.’’ Of this fact, Dan Wetzel has 
the photographic evidence. Dan Wetzel 
and Howard Obold, the chairmen, and their 
committees stood little on ceremony but big 
on doing things. These fellows are good 
preachers but their activity in getting 
the camp ready shows that they are worthy 
SS 

‘*They died that we might live— 
Hail! And Farewell! 
—All honor give 
To those who, nobly striving, nobly 
fell 
That we might live! 


That we might live, they died— 

Hail, And Farewell! 

—tTheir courage tried 

By ever mean device of treacher- 
ous hate, 

Like kings they died. 


Eternal honor give— 
Hail! And Farewell! 
To those who died, 
In the full splendor of heroic 
pride, 
That we might live... 
—John Oxenham. 


of being classed with the captains of big 
industry. And of course, Rev. J. N. Blatt, 
pastor loci, has been canonized the pa- 
tron saint of Camp Mensch Mills by the 
camp followers themselves. If we Pro- 
testants did not know heretofore what a 
patron saint is, we know now. His day’s 
work often began at 4.30 A. M.—‘‘and 
then some.’’ Credit is also due his con- 
gregation who stood by so loyally in many 
ways. Nor do we overlook the kindness. 
of many friends who helped at trying mo- 
ments, notably, Mr. Fred M. Ludwig, of 
Calvary ‘Church, Reading, Pa. Then too 
our splendid builder, Mr. Horace Gery, of 
Huff’s Reformed Church, has written his. 
name indelibly into the history of the 
camp. The common verdict is that Fred. 
D. Wentzel managed the camp in master- 
ful fashion under most adverse cirecum-- 
stances. He has proven his mettle as a 
real leader of youth. 

3. And now the Camp is yours, dear 
folks of Eastern Synod. But also the re- 
sponsibility which comes from the privilege 
of owning it. Synod seemed to like the 
camp; said so, and no one gainsaid, even 
when so many more dollars were asked 
for by the committees for the further de- 
velopment of the camp. Great numbers 
of Reformed Church people who have vis- 
ited the Camp, also like it, together with 
the ‘‘feel’’ of sharing in so valuable an 
undertaking. 

And Synod acted favorably even in the 
tense windup moments and when the solu- 
tion of the financial problem did not yet 
seem clear. Synod might easily have 
bowled the thing over, but they voted con- 
fidence backed by money. But there 
seemed to be the feeling that Synod as. 
such should not pay this bill, and rightly 
so. More than that, Synod expressed the 
hope in its action of last year that the 
young people of the Churches should pay 
the bill, and rightly so; and they will IF 
we older people show the way and help, 

IF we give our young people a real 
chance they will furnish the money neces- 
sary. Over and over again they have. 
done so. Now is the time to respond to 
the Camp Committees’ suggestions as to. 
how this money might be raised. Call to- 
gether your young people, help them to. 
see what is involved in the Camp enter- 
prise and the results will surprise you, 
especially so if in each Church some few 
individuals should lead off with the offer 
of a substantial gift in case the young 
people should not be able to raise the full 
amount. And some day soon, may we not 
hope to see $50,000 contributed, not only 
for theological seminaries and chapels in 
foreign lands but for the work carried on 
by the Board of Christian Education. 

In the meanwhile we are sure Eastern 
Synod through its Board of Trustees, will 
relieve the committees of personal finan- 
cial responsibility in this matter. The 
spirit of economy and sacred regard for 
the people’s money, manifested by this 
committee, makes it worthy to be trusted 
regarding its expenditures. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD TO HOLD INSTI- 
TUTES ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Five institutes on Christian Education 
will be held in Pittsburgh Synod, Noy. 11- 
15, one in each of the 5 English Classes 
of the Synod. The meetings were planned 
by the Synod’s Board of Christian Eduea- 
tion in co-operation with General Synod’s 
Board, and the plan was endorsed at the 
recent meeting of the Synod. A team of 
speakers composed of 4 of the members of 
the staff of the denominational Board of 
Christian Education will go from one Insti- 
tute to the next making most of the ad- 
dresses and leading the conferences. Other 
speakers will be the Rev. L. E. Bair, pas- 
tor of First Church, Greensburg, and pas- 
tors in each Classis. 

The following program will be followed 
in all the Institutes: 

2 P. M.—Service of Worship, a pastor 
in the Classis; 2.15— Address: ‘‘Why 
Christian Education?’’ a member of Pitts- 
burgh Synod’s Board of Christian Educa- 
tion; 2.35— Discussion; 2.50 — Address: 
“‘The New Lesson Materials,’’ Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. String; 3.10—Discussion; 3.25— 
Address: ‘‘Training the Leadership of the 
Local Church,’’ Rev. Fred D. Wentzel; 
3.45 — Discussion; 4— Group Conferences: 
Children’s Division—‘‘ Materials and Meth- 
ods of Worship,’’ Mrs. Margaret L. String; 
Young People’s Division—‘‘Building the 
Program of Young People’s Work in the 
Local Church,’’ Mrs. James Horace Balm; 
Adult Division—‘‘Securing the Co-opera- 
tion of the Home in Christion Education,’’ 
Rey. Fred D. Wentzel. Fellowship Supper, 
5.30-6.30. 7.30—Services of Worship; 7.50 
— ‘The Work of the Board of Christian 
Edueation,’’ Rev. L. E. Bair; 8.10—Ad- 
dress: ‘‘The Sunday School Increase Cam- 
paign and the Pentecostal Program,’’ Dr. 
Cc. A. Hauser; 8.30—Motion Pictures of the 
Work Carried on by the Board of Chris- 
tion Education, Rev. Fred D. Wentzel. 

The places and dates for the Institutes 
are as follows: 

Allegheny Classis, Monday, Noy. 11, in 
St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., North 
Highland Avenue and Harvard Street; 
Clarion Classis, Tuesday, Noy. 12, in St. 
Luke’s Church, Kittanning, Pa.; St. Paul’s 
Classis, Wednesday, Nov. 13, in Zion 
Church, Greenville, Pa.; Westmoreland 
Classis, Tuesday, Nov. 14, in First Church, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Somerset Classis, Friday, 
Nov. 15, in Trinity Church, Berlin, Pa. 

These Institutes are intended for pastors, 
Church School officers and teachers, work- 
ers in young people’s societies, and all 
others whoe are particularly interested in 
Christian Education. The programs have 
been planned with the needs of the local 
Church workers in mind and will offer help 
for the practical problems which such lead- 
ers face. Ample opportunity will be given 
for discussion. A valuable feature will be 
the opportunity offered local Church lead- 
ers to meet personally our denominational 
leaders in Christian Education and to dis- 
cuss their problems with them. 

What the Churches of Pittsburgh Synod 
receive from this series of Institutes will 
depend, of course, upon the number of 
workers who attend from each. Church and 
upon the measure of their participation. 
It is to be hoped that the attendance and 
results more than justify the undertaking. 

Pittsburgh Synod’s Board is now con- 
stituted as follows: Rev. F. R. Casselman, 
president; Rev. H. W. Black, Westmore- 
land Classis, secretary; Rev. F. L. Kerr, 
Allegheny Classis; Rev. P. J. Dundore, 
D.D., St. Paul’s Classis; Rev. G. L. Roth, 


D.D., Somerset Classis; Rev. A. J. Knoll, 
Clarion Classis; and Elders V. A. Barn- 
hart and E. E. Hilliard. 


ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER 
CONTEST 


The ‘‘Messenger’s’’? annual Book Num- 
ber will be issued on November 28, and 
we aim once more to feature the contest 
which aroused so much interest among our 
readers in recent years. We desire to pub- 
lish again a few letters from the men and 
women of the big ‘‘Messenger’’ family 
which tell us in YOUR way, and from 
YOUR point of view WHAT BOOK YOU 
HAVE READ DURING THE PAST YEAR 
THAT YOU HAVE ENJOYED THE 
MOST, THAT HAS HELPED YOU THE 
MOST, AND THAT YOU WOULD MOST 
LIKE OTHERS TO READ. The ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ offers a prize of $5 in gold for the 
best letter of NOT MORE THAN 200 
WORDS on the above suggestion. Books 
will be given to the writers of the letters 
ranking second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth. All such letters must be in the 
editor’s hands by November 13. (Name 
of titles, authors and publishers must be 
given, but will not be counted in the 200 
words.) Write plainly on one side of a 
sheet and give an assumed name to your 
article, giving your name and address on a 
separate sheet. Will you, in this way, help 
to ‘‘pass on’’ the best books to other 
readers? There are many who say that 
they have been inspired to read good books 
by the suggestions in this Book Contest in 
the “Messenger.” The time is_ short. 
Won’t you do it at once? We greatly covet 
your co-operation—and do it within 200 
words! 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Thos. H. Leinbach, D.D., from 1031 
Penn St., to 400 Green Terrace, Reading, 
Pa. 

Rey. N. B. Mathes from 1662 Brownlee 
Ave., to 4108 Sheridan Rd., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Chas. A. Warner from Chicago, Ill, 
to care Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio, 


Best wishes to Miss Joan Horn Rauben- 
hold, who arrived in York, Pa., Oct. 27, 
to gladden the manse of Rey. and Mrs. 
Irvin A. Raubenhold. 

Dr. T. W. Dickert, of St. Stephen’s, 
Reading, Pa., is preaching a series of 
appreciated Sunday morning sermons on 
‘(Messages of Jeremiah to the Church of 
Today.’’ 

A number of inquiries have come to us 
asking who wrote the lines in appreciation 
of the ‘‘Messenger,’’ printed on page 7 of 
the issue of Oct. 31. Weare glad to say they 
came from a cherished friend, Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Wiley, for years the secretary of 
the late Dr. Rufus W. Miller, and who has 
been maintaining her courage and good 
cheer in spite of a long illness, 

The Ministerial Association of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity met in Assembly Hall, 
Nov. 4; Rev. H. B. Kerschner gave an 
address on the subject: ‘‘The Minister as 
a Preacher.’? There will be no meeting 
Nov. 11. On Nov. 18, Dr. James Mullan 
will preside over the meeting, at which 
time Dr. W. P. Shriver, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of City Work, will 
discuss ‘A Church Survey of our City,’’ 
stressing the work of our denomination. 
On Nov. 25 the Ministerium will conduct 
a ‘‘Spiritual Retreat’? to Blue Bell. 

The fall Communion services in Wentz’s 
Charge, Goshenhoppen Classis, Rev. G. W. 


THE REV. DAVID U. WOLFF, D. D. 


Another well-known retired minis- 
ter of our Church entered into rest 
Oct. 29, in the passing of Dr. D. U. 
Wolff, at his country home a mile 
north of Myerstown, Pa. Dr. Wolff 


was 73 years old. The funeral was 
conducted Nov. 1, with Rev. David 
Lockart in charge, and addresses 
were made by Drs. Chas. E. Schaeffer 
and Chas. B. Alspach. A fuller ac- 
count of Dr. Wolff’s life and labors 
will be given later. 


Hartman, pastor, were held Oct. 13 and 
were well attended. The generosity of the 
people was such that the Apportionment 
can again be paid in full. Offerings: 
Wentz’s, $365, of which $244 was for 
benevolence; Christ’s, $314, of which $210 


was for benevolence; Grace, $52, for 
benevolence. This charge also subscribed 
$2,800 for benevolence in the recent 


Phoebe Home campaign, much of which 
has already been paid. 

Following the established custom in 
Christ Church, Phila., Pa., All Saints’ Day 
was observed and an appropriate and im- 
pressive sermon preached hy the pastor, 
Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, in the morning, Nov. 
3. The altar vases were ‘filled with white 
chrysanthemums in memory of dear de- 
parted members of the congregation, while 
clusters of yellow chrysanthemums cast 
their golden glint upon the ‘‘Resurrec- 
tion’’ window erected in 1925 to the mem- 
ory of Dr. James:Crawford, a distinguished 
former pastor of Christ Church. Rey. 
Mr. Tosh suggested fhat to remember with 
gratitude the lives and examples of de- 
parted co-laborers, the congregation should 
continue to honor their example in benevol- 
ence by loyal and liberal giving during the 
period of Nov. 8-19 to the Berger Home 
for the Aged. 


The Men’s League of the Abbey Church, 
Huntingdon, Pa., Rev. H. D. McKeehan, 
pastor, has begun its autumn work. The 
league specializes in week-night events. 
On Thursday, Dee. 5, the league will pre- 
sent a Bach recital by Dr. J. Frederick 
Wolle, the eminent organist. On Wednes- 
day night, Dec. 11, the league will present 
the first of the winter series of week-night 
services. Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, of 
Chicago, will preach. Prof. Earl Master, 
of the City High School, has been elected 
president of the Abbey Church Collegiate 
Club. The pastor has begun a series of 
Wednesday night addresses in anticipation 
of the Pentecostal anniversary. For 8 or 
10 weeks he will discuss the general theme: 
‘“The Holy Spirit in History and Experi- 
ence.’’? Educational pictures are being 


featured in both the Junior and Interme- 
diate divisions of the Church School. 


FOR SALE 
Twenty-four black serge 
gowns, with large white col- 
lars, and hats (mortar 
boards), slightly used by the 
choir of Christ Reformed 
Church. $2 per gown and hat. 
Address Miss Verna I. Hoff- 
man, No. 109 E. Broad Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Secty., Ever- 
Faithful Bible Class. 
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Prof. Philip Vollmer, of Palmyra, N. J., 
spent 10 days on a lecture tour at Eden 
Seminary, St. Louis, and the Regional Con- 
ference of Missions. 

Every Sunday is a special day in Grace 
Church, Columbiana, O., Dr. E. F. Wiest, 
pastor. The printed program of special 
events is full of inspiration as well as in- 
formation. 

In Salem Church, Catasauqua, Pa., Rev. 
Henry E. Gebhard, pastor, the “Pioneers” 
and “Friendly Indians” (boys’ organiza- 
tions of the Church) purchased a motion 
picture machine to be used with the edu- 
cational and social programs of the Church, 

Rev. Dr. T. W. Hoernemann, of Lima, 
O., has accepted the call to the pulpit of 
the First Church, New Philadelphia, O., 
which has been vacant since May, to suc- 
ceed Rev. W. W. Foust, now of Xenia, O. 
Dr. Hoernemann is expected to begin his 
new work Dee. 1. 

Holy Communion was observed in the 
Sugar Creek, Pa., Charge, Rev. F. Wm. 
Schacht, pastor, as follows: St. Paul’s, Oct. 
20: 160 communed; offering for appor- 
tionment, $151.75; current expenses, $35. 
At Trinity Church, Oct. 27: 55 communed; 
offering for apportionment, $50.30; current 
expenses, $25.25. 

Rev. H. N. Bassler, D. D., of Wilkins- 
burg, recently preached at Zelienople, Pa., 
in exchange with Rev. J. H. String, D. D., 
who gave an account of his travels in 
Zion National Park, Bryee Canyon and 
Grand Canyon, illustrated with beautiful 
stereopticon views, in Dr. Bassler’s Church 
in Wilkinsburg. 

In addition to the $124.50 already con- 
tributed by “Messenger” readers for the 
salary of Miss Agnes Wolfe, the faithful 
teacher in the Bowling Green, Ky., Acad- 
emy for colored youth, we gladly acknowl- 
edge receipt of $10 from the C. E. So- 
ciety of our Chureh at Hellam, Pa., and 
$10 from the Zwingli Bible Class of St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Laneaster, Pa. The total 
contributed is now $144.50. 

In St. John’s Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. 
Robert O’Boyle, pastor, the Women’s Guild 
celebrated its 40th anniversary at a lunch- 
eon attended by about 60, on Oct. 30. The 
society is composed of the active lady 
members of the Church. It was organized 
when St John’s’ Church was known as 


“The Church of the Strangers,” and called - 


the Ladies’ Aid until the name was later 
changed. Mrs. Bruce A. Metzger is the 
active president and had charge of the 
meeting. Several addresses were made. 
The Guild is doing a wonderful work for 
the local interests of the Church as well 
as the Church at large. 

In the recent contest conducted by the 
“Christian Herald” of New York, under 
the title, “The Prettiest Place on the 
Street,’ St. Paul’s Reformed Church, 
McConnellsburg, Pa., Rev. William J. 
Lowe, minister, was given a certificate of 
honor and eighth place. The contest was 
based on excellence of arrangement of 
planting and the beautifying of the 
grounds surrounding the Church building. 
The first 7 places were won by Churches 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, British Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut, California and Dela- 
ware, with MecConnellsburg, Pa., eighth. 

Several ministers in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio have asked why we do not give re- 
lief to Rev. Mr. Braul, of Wisconsin. They 
say that he writes asking for money. To 
some he says that he sent books and must 
have payment, although the ministers did 
not receive the books. Others have re- 
ceived small pamphlets and he insists on 
payment. Rev. Mr. Braul is a Lutheran 
minister. He has received money from 
Lutheran ministers, but has never been 
connected with the Reformed Church. We 
are informed that the postal authorities 
are investigating. 


John Garman, one of the two New Hol- 
land, Pa., youths who reeently attained na- 
tional fame by breaking the world’s ree- 


ord in kite-flying, is a member of St. Ste- 
phen’s Reformed Sunday School, of New 
Holland, Pa., Rev. C. G. Bachman, pastor. 
He is a son of Lewis Garman, elder of St. 
Stephen’s Church, and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. The kite, 
flown by the two 13-year-old boys, was in 
the air 70 hours and 53 minutes, surpassing 
the previous world’s mark of 62 hours and 
50 minutes. 


St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
Rev. A. A. Hartman, pastor, had a very 
good Rally Day, maintaining its first rank 
for attendance in simultaneous rallies of 
the Churches of the town. A good will of- 
fering, as a start toward a new pipe or- 
gan, brought about $600. On Oct. 27 a 
beautiful Autumn Leaf and Old Folks’ Day 
was observed. A colorful program was ren- 
dered. The Senior C. E. Society recently 
organized an Intermediate C. E. Society, 
which is starting nicely. At the Harvest 
Home service, canned fruit was gathered 
and divided between the Orphans’ Home 
at Womelsdorf and the Berger Home for 
the Aged, in Wyncote. 
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The fall activities of the Federated Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Chureh of MeCon- 
nellsburg, Pa., Rev. William J. Lowe, min- 
ister, have thus far included the following 
special events: A concert by the Cotton 
Blossom Singers from Piney Woods, Miss. 
The county W. C. T. U. convention, with 
an address by the Hon. E. M. Beers, U. 8. 
Congressman of the 18th Penna. Dist. The 
annual Harvest Home service in the Re- 
formed Church, with fine decorations, large 
attendance and liberal offerings. The fall 
Communion service was held in the Pres- 
byterian Church. The pastor is a member 
of the faculty of the Community Leader- 
ship Training School, and is also scheduled 
to deliver the Thanksgiving Day sermon at 
the union service in the Lutheran Church. 


“Celebrate on Armistice Day a Perpetual 
Armistice” is the slogan of the peace or- 
ganizations of Philadelphia, which are 
uniting in an Armistice Day Noontime 
Peace Meeting to be held on Nov. 11 in 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth 
street above Chestnut street, from 12 to 
12.35 o’clock. One of Philadelphia’s bril- 
liant speakers, Rabbi W. H. Fineshriber, 
will make the address. The program of 
these organizations is to stimulate a public 
opinion which will back up President 
Hoover in making the forthcoming Dis- 
armament Conference in London so ef- 
fective that. the millions of dollars now 
expended for weapons of destruction may 
be used for national improvements. 


A series of illustrated sermons, “What 
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the Christian Church Has Done for Amer- 
ica,” was begun in the Old First Church, 
Phila., Pa., Rev. Harold B. Kerschner, pas- 
tor, Sunday evening, Oct. 27. The sermons 
in the series are as follows: “Religion In- 
spires Ability With Idealism;” “Religion 
Promotes Enlightenment and Happiness;” 
“Religion Develops Fidelity to Great Con- 
victions;” “Religion Furthers the Spirit of 
Democracy;” “Religion Inspires New Stan- 
dards of Life and Action;” “Religion Inter- 
prets ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.’ ” 
This series of sermons is a part of First 
Church’s comprelrensive program in cele- 
bration of the 1900th Anniversary of the 
beginning of the Christian Church. 15 new 
members were received at the time of the 
Communion Service in October. At the an- 
nual Rally Day Service in the Chureh 
School, the address was made by Dr. Mary 
MeConaughy, Advisor on Mental Hygiene, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 


Faith Church, Baltimore, Rey. Roland L. 
Rupp, minister, on Sunday, Oet. 13, re- 
dedicated the Church building after mak- 
ing extensive renovations. Dr. Theodore F. 
Herman, of Lancaster, was the visiting 
speaker at the morning and afternoon serv- 
ices. In the evening the choir of the con- 
gregation rendered the cantata, “The Naza- 
rene.’ The week following, four special 
services were held. On Tuesday evening 
Reverends Barnhardt, Hedeman, Troxell 
and Strietelmeier gave ten-minute ad- 
dresses on four of the outstanding mod- 
ern Church problems. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dr. A. S. Weber, the beloved former 
pastor, spoke on “Milestones in the His- 
tory of Faith Church.” On Thursday eve- 
ning a motion picture projector and stere- 


opticon was installed, and the film, “The - 


Stream of Life,’ was shown. On Friday 
evening the preparatory service was held, 
followed the next Sunday by Holy Com- 
munion, both morning and evening. This 
Church, at an expenditure of about $12,000, 
has now a beautiful interior. New equip- 
ment was also placed in all the class rooms 
and departmental rooms of the Sunday 
School. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 22, Trinity 
Church, of Saxton, Pa., gave a reception 
in honor of Mrs. Greenawalt, the wife of 
the pastor, Rev. N. S. Greenawalt, who 
had just brought his bride to the parson- 
age. The pastor and his wife were sum- 
moned and ushered into the auditorium of 
the Church, where they were surprised to 
see a large assembly gathered. An inter- 
esting program was rendered. Among the 
important features of the program were 
the presentation of a gift of $25 from 
Trinity congregation to Rev. and Mrs. 
Greenawalt, a beautiful floral tribute by 
the children of the Church School, and 
many gifts designed to stock the larder 
of the parsonage. After the formal pro- 
gram, which consisted of addresses of wel- 
come by a representative of the congrega- 
tion and by pastors of the neighboring 
Churches, and of several musical numbers, 
the audience adjourned to the _ social 


rooms for fellowship and refreshments. The 


reception was indeed an eloquent testi- 
mony of high regard tendered by the con- 
gregation to the hostess of the parsonage. 
Mrs. Greenawalt, formerly Miss Norma 
Meyer, of Toledo, O., was a member of the 
Ashland Ave. Baptist Church of that city. 
She has served in the capacity of a publie 
school teacher and as a Director of Re- 
ligious Edueation. Her undergraduate work 
was completed at Denison University, and 
she has spent the past 3 years taking grad- 
uate work at the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of Boston University. With her 
training and experience she is well equip- 
ped for the work here. Sunday, Oct. 27, 
was Rally Day at Trinity Church. The 
Church School and the morning Church 
services were combined. There was an at- 
tendance of 267, and an offering of $151.25, 
which is to be applied on the Building 
Fund. Trinity is looking forward to a 
busy and successful year. 
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Rev. F. W. Engelmann, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
advises us that his son, Marcus J. Engel- 
mann and wife, missionaries to Japan, ar- 
rived safely in their distant home Sept. 30. 
On their pleasant trip they were privileged 
to meet a number of missionaries of other 
denominations, At Yokohama they were 
met by two daughters of the late mission- 
ary, Rev. H. H. Cook, who accompanied 
them to Tokyo, where they have entered 
the Language School. Since their house- 
hold goods had not arrived, a missionary 
family kindly assisted them in furnishing 
a few rooms in the Compound of the Pres- 
byterian and Dutch Reformed Churches. 
The new address is: Rey. Marcus J. Engel- 
mann, 3 Meiji, Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

St. John’s congregation, Martinsburg, 
Pa., Rev. V. Steinberg, pastor, enjoyed a 
well attended Communion service, Oct. 29; 
3 new members were received, and 8 chil- 
dren were baptized. The annual congre- 
gational meeting will be held Novy. 10, fol- 
lowed by the Every Member Canvass. 
Salem congregation observed Harvest 
Home with a fine display of fruits and 
vegetables, which was presented to the 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid gave a supper 
which resulted in $101 receipts. The men 
of the Bible Class demonstrated their abil- 
ity to aid by sawing and splitting wood 
for the winter for a needy family. The 
W. M. S. Institute at Pavia, Pa., was at- 
tended by delegates from both congrega- 
tions of the charge. Mrs. Oscar Fouse, 
of Salem, represented the charge on the 
Classical program. Salem congregational 
meeting will be held Noy. 15. 


The special fall meeting of Central Ohio 
Classis was held in our Church in Dela- 
ware, O., on Oct. 29. There were present, 
15 ministers and 15 delegate elders, be- 
sides a goodly number of visiting elders. 
Much time was spent in discussing and 
acting upon the report of the Missionary 
and Stewardship Committee. The con- 
gregations were urged to pay seven- 
twelfths of the 1929-30 Apportionment by 
Dee. 31, and to begin the new Apportion- 
ment, a table of which is to be placed into 
each family by Jan. 1. The Chairman of 
the Committee on Evangelism emphasized 
‘the spiritual element of the Pentecostal 
program, rather than the mechanical side. 
Rey. 8S. I. Royer was dismissed to North- 
west Ohio Classis, having accepted a call 
to the Vermilion-Brownhelm Charge. This 
was a very worth while session of Classis. 


Rally Day was observed in St. Paul’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, Pa., Rev. C. M. Mit- 
zell, pastor, and St. John’s Union Church, 
Sadler, on Oct. 13 and 20. Addresses were 
delivered at St. Paul’s by Mr. R. O. Lauer 
and Rev. J. Edward Klingaman, of Dover, 
and at St. John’s, by Hon. 8. 8. Loucks, 
-of Red Lion. On Sunday evening, Oct. 20, 
the minister of the charge, his wife and 
-daughters, Violet, Kathryn and Iris, gave 
-a sacred concert in Trinity Church, Glen 
Rock, Dr. S. M. Roeder, pastor, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
-charge was represented at Potomae Synod 
by the pastor and Elder John W. Luca- 
baugh. The new heating plant in St. Paul’s 
Church was used for the first time on Oct. 
27. A Hallowe’en social was held in 
‘Zwingli Hall, Shrewsbury, on Thursday 
-evening, Oct. 31, under the auspices of the 
C. E. Society. 

W. F. Klingensmith, a veteran member 
-of First Church, McKeesport, was honored 
by his fellow letter carriers and postal 
clerks, as well as the present and former 
postmasters, at a banquet on Thursday, 
Oct. 24. The banquet was given by the 
postal employes and officials in honor of 
Mr. Klingensmith’s retirement after 33 
years of active service as a letter carrier. 
It was estimated that in his term of office 
he had walked at least 110,000 miles. The 
banquet was given in the First Reformed 
Church because of the fact that the hon- 
ored guest has been a very active and 
‘influential member there ever since com- 
ing to town two score years ago. He 


joined under the ministry of Dr. H. D. Dar- 
baker and has stood by the Church through 
all of its ups and downs until the present 
day. He was a large factor in helping to 
bring the Church to self-support a couple 
of years ago. In token of their esteem, his 
fellow-employes presented Mr. Klingen- 
smith with a fine easy chair in which to 
rest after his long walk. 

When the men of Mercersburg Classis do 
anything, they seem to do it in a big, fine 
way. It was heartening to attend the 
great Men’s Mass Meting in Trinity 
Church, Waynesboro, Pa., Rev. Samuel E. 
Lobach, pastor, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
20. The spacious auditorium was crowded 
with over 500 men on a perfect day, and 
the spirit of unity and enthusiasm for the 
things of the Kingdom was spontaneous. 
Rev. Jno. \C. Sanders, presided, and prac- 
tically all the pastors of the Classis were 
present and participated in the service. 
The message of the day was brought by 
Dr. Paul §. Leinbach, editor of the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger,’’ who also preached in Trinity 
pulpit in the morning, and in Grace 
Church, Greencastle, Rev. G. EH. Plott, pas- 
tor, in the evening, where a union service 
of the Presbyterian, Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations was held following 
a Union C. H. Meeting. The men of 
Mercersburg Classis are to be heartily 
commended for their progressive spirit. 
Their Men’s meetings have been increasing 
annually in attendance and interest. 

The members of Christ Church, Norris- 
town, Pa., Rev. Cyrus T. Glessner, pastor, 
have decided to adopt plans presented for 
the building of a new Church and the 
remodeling of the Church School, costing 
approximately $150,000. It is hoped to 
break ground for the building Jan. 5, 1930, 
the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
the Chureh School. The Church edifice 
is to be of Gothic architecture with a seat- 
ing capacity of 641. The present Church 
will be remodeled throughout into an up- 
to-date Church School plant of 2 stories 
and basement, and will have a capacity of 
nearly 800. The committee in charge of 
all plans consists of Philip Wisler, Oscar 
B. Frey, the pastor, Russel Wismer, George 
Sinclair, Lynford Umstead, Harry Simp- 
son, Victor Witmer, Charles Frey, Harvey 
Tyson and Harry Watson. The Church at 
present has a membership of 600, and the 
Chureh School, of about 450. The Church 
has been served by Rev. Benoni Bates, 
Rey. John M. Peck and the present pastor. 

In St. James’ Church, Allentown, Pa., 
Rev. Joseph S. Peters, D. D., pastor, a 
campaign was recently conducted to raise 
$4,125 to pay for a new heater which was 
installed during the summer, and to cancel 
the floating debt of St. James’. The W. 
M. S. held a Birthday Social recently. A 
playlet constituted a part of the program, 
the title of which was, “Who Secured the 
Subscription?” The “Outlook” was the sub- 
scription secured. Graded lessons were in- 
stalled in each department of the Church 
School in October. The results attained 
are already satisfactory; much more inter- 
est is manifested than under the old sys- 
tem of merely lecturing to the classes. 

Rally Day Service was held on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 6, in the First Church, 
Plymouth, Pa., Rev. Harry N. Spink, pas- 
tor. The service was very well attended. 
At that time the Primary Department put 
on a Promotion Day program which was 
very instructive as well as entertaining. 
The offering, for the debt of the Church, 
amounted to $465. On Oct. 13 Communion 
Service was held and 4 new members were 
received by letter. 

Two of our Philadelphia Churches were 
sorely bereaved on Oct. 29 by the death of 
loyal and useful elders. Heidelberg con- 
gregation mourns the death of Frederick 
Cc. Brunhouse, Esq., aged 64, a member for 
21 years of the Board of Home Missions, 
widely known attorney, and active in many 
enterprises of our denomination. Mr. 
Brunhouse was ill 2 weeks. He is survived 
by his wife and a son, Ralph E. Brunhouse. 


Services were held at the family home, 
4810 Morris Street, on Thursday evening, 
at 8 o’clock, conducted by the Rev. Arthur 
Y. Holter, pastor of Heidelberg Church. 
Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer preached a com- 
forting sermon, and Dr. J. Rauch Stein of- 
fered the closing prayer. Interment was 
made in the family plot at York, Pa., on 
Friday morning. On the day of the death 
of Mr. Brunhouse, Elder Miller H. Boe- 
shore, of Trinity congregation, fell over 
dead while about to come to the Schaff 
Building for the fall meeting of Philadel- 
phia Classis. Mr. Boeshore was a promi- 
nent manufacturer and had many business 
interests, but was one of the most devoted 
officers of the congregation he served. He 
is survived by his widow and 2 children. 
Services were held Noy. 1. Fuller ac- 
counts of the life and work of these earn- 
est and faithful servants of the Lord in 
the Reformed Church will appear in later 
issues of the ‘‘Messenger.’” Such men are 
not easy to replace. 


Christ Church, Elizabethtown, Pa, Big ©; 
T. Miller, minister, has recently inaugu- 
rated certain changes in the Church School 
which bid fair to produce desired results. 
A Kindergarten Department has been or- 
ganized, and, as an adjunct to it, a Moth- 
ers’ Class, wherein are discussed some of 
the problems centering in the relationship 
of the child to the home. In the Junior- 
Intermediate Department, pupil participa- 
tion in the worship period is being empha- 
sized this winter. One of the girls’ classes 
in the Junior Department purchased two 
of the Gospels in Braille, which have been 
sent by the American Bible Society to a 
blind minister in Maine. An Ushers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized, which is al- 
ready doing effective work in the Church 
vestibule as members, friends and strang- 
ers enter to worship. Another feature of 
our fall work is the change in the monthly 
meetings of teachers and officers of the 
Church School. The teachers of the sev- 
eral departments meet in departmental 
groups to discuss departmental problems. 
Later in the evening, these groups come 
together under the direction of the gen- 
eral superintendent, where the business of 
the school is conducted. This is followed 
by a luncheon. A elass composed of teach- 
ers and prospective teachers using Vieth’s 
“Teaching for Christian Living” is about 
to begin work. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


(f\ TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM* 
x) ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS— PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Endorsed by the most eminent organists. 
Lead all makes for church, school and audi- 
torium use. Every organ a special creation 
for a particular use and guaranteed the high- 
est grade. Booklets and _ specifications on 
request. 

M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Special References: Organs in over three 
hundred Reformed Churches. 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 


Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P- BERGER ee a Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


BELLS 
"COMMUNION SERVICE 


with Individual Cups. Your Church should’ 
use this cleanly method. Send for Catalog 
and Special Offer. Glasses $1.00 doz. Low 
prices on Collection and Bread Plates. Pastor’s Sick- 
room Outfits. 65,000 churches use our Service. 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE, Box 3, Lima, 0. 
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In Zelienople, Pa., J. H. String, D. DD. 
pastor, the observance of the 70th anniver- 
sary crowded the Church. Rev. Edward 8. 
Bromer, D. D., of the Theological Seminary 


at Laneaster, preached at both services. A 
historical booklet, prepared for the occa- 
sion, brought ‘to the Church many who had 
not been in it for years, as this book gave 
fhe names of ‘all who have been confirmed 
in these 70 years, and the names of the 
pastors. One member confirmed 70 years 
ago is present every Sunday. Quite a num- 
ber of those of classes of 65, 60 and 50 
years ago were present. Fifty families that 
‘withdrew from the local Lutheran Church 
formed an Independent Evangelical Prot- 
estaut Church. The pastors were: Rev. E. 
F, Winter, 1858-1880; Rev. C. Scheel, 
1880-1896; Rev. J. W. Ebbinghaus, 1896- 
1901; Rev. O. D. Miller, 1901-1911. Under 
Rev. Charles Peters, 1911-1914, the con- 
gregation entered the Reformed Church. 
Rev. E .R. Hamme served 1914-1919; Rev. 
W. S. Harman, 1919-1925. This congrega- 
tion is now one of the strong congregations 
of Alleghany Classis in membership and 
property. Preparatory to the anniversary, 
on Sunday, O¢t. 20, the pastor preached in 
the morning on, “Whose Names Are Writ- 
ten in fhe Book of Life.” In the evening 
Rev. Harry N. Bassler, D. D., of Wilkins- 
burg, preached an eloquent sermon of ap- 
preciation of the early pastors. Dr. Brom- 
et’s splendid sermons had to do with the 
relation of the pastor to the catechumens 
and the ties of fhe members of the various 
classes to each other, to the Saviour, to 
the pastor, and to the Church. 


FACKENTHAL LABORATORIES, GIFT 
OF B. F. FACKENTHAL, JR., Sc.D., 
DEDICATED AT FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE WITH AD- 
DRESS BY CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
“LL.D. 

The Fackenthal Laboratories building at 
Franklin and Marshall College, munificent 
gift of B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., Se.D., presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, was dedi- 
cated the morning of Nov. 1, with an ad- 
dress by Charles M. Schwab, LL.D. an old 
friend of Dr. Faékenthal and honorary 
alumnus of Franklin and Marshall College. 

This fireproof building, of Georgian 
Colonial design, completely ‘equipped with 
modern appliances, has been erected at a 
cost of $250,000. Located west of the Bie- 
secker Gymnasium, it is devoted to the 
applied sciences of biology and chemistry. 

The donor, Dr. Fa¢kenthal, of Riegels- 
ville, Pa., retired ironmaster, has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
college for 30 years and its president since 
1915. He endowed ‘the department of 
biology some years ago, and was given a 
testimonial dinner by ‘the alumni of the 
college at the last commencement. 


The building was presented to the college 
by the donor and was accepted and dedi- 
cated by Dr. Henry H. Apple, the presi- 
dent. In addition to the interesting ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles M. Schwab, greetings 
were expressed for the Eastern Synod, Re- 
formed Church in the U. S., by its presi- 
dent, Dr. Wm. F. De Long; and for the 
Association of Pennsylvania College presi- 
dents, meeting in connection with this 
dedication, by ex-Gov. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
LL.D., president. Two honorary degrees 
were conferred, that of doctor of science 
upon John Markle, New York, who was 
unable to be present on account of illness; 
and doctor of letters upon Howard Me- 
Clanahan, of Philadelphia. 

In presenting the building, Dr. Facken- 
thal referred to his long association with 
the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall and spoke of the deep impres- 
sion made upon him by the gift of a 
similar building to Lafayette College by 
John Markle, a trustee of that imstitution, 
in 1902. “*‘Simce that time,’? Dr. Fack- 
enthal said, ‘‘it has been my dream to 
give a similar building for Franklin and 


Marshall College. Now this dream has 
been realized, and I am happy to present 
this building to our institution.’’ 

In accepting the key from Dr. Facken- 
thal, President Henry H. Apple said, ‘‘ Dr. 
Fackenthal, it is with a feeling of peculiar 
gratitude and joy that I accept this build- 
ing in behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
the faculty, the students, the Alumni and, 
I may add, the friends of Franklin and 
Marshall ‘College—and it is with a keen 
sense of responsibility that I exercise the 
prerogative of the president of the college 
in naming and dedicating the ‘Fackenthal 
Laboratories.’ Your gift has a threefold 
significance: it adds a building and serves 
to enlarge the equipment of an educational 
institution; it provides for thorough work 
in the sciences of biology and chemistry 
which is essential for the instruction of 
youth and the training for leadership in 
this modern age; and, above all else, it 
reveals the generous heart which has actu- 
ated you in your eminently successful 
career in business, in literary pursuits, and 
in your rich service for human welfare. 
Your former service to this institution 
merited and secured our deepest admira- 
tion and commendation. Under your wise 
and careful guidance as president of the 
Board of Trustees, the number of students 
imereased from 187 to 734, the faculty 
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from 13 to 44, the endowment from $170,- 
000 to more than a million, with the addi- 
tion of 7 buildings, and internal efficiency 
was correspondingly strengthened. In this 
new princely gift you touch the hidden 
springs of our hearts and excite such devo- 
tion and love that is more genuinely felt 
than can be adequately expressed in the 
words in which I sincerely thank you for 
it. 

‘““We now solemnly dedicate the Fack- 
enthal Laboratories, with most modern and 
complete equipment, for the purpose for 
which the building is designed—the study 
of the sciences, as a part of liberal eduea- 
tion and in recognition of sound scholar- 
ship as a requisite of an educated man 
and vital to his happiness and usefulness 
in life. In this act we dedicate ourselves 
and pledge a renewed obligation to the 
best that is in us in our service in this 
institution. This shall be a sacred trust 
to us and in our joy we pray the rich bless- 
ing of God upon you and your welfare.’’ 

Dr. Schwab made an address in which 
he presented a strong plea for sentiment 
in business. ‘‘Divest business of senti- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘‘and you cannot have 
a successful business. The industrial lead- 
ers in America receive their greatest pleas- 
ure in life not from making money, but 
from being able to do something for their 
fellowmen. 
ing for something that brings happiness, 
not the realization, Rather than have a 
memorial of stone or bronze when I am 
gone I would prefer to leave long lines of 
smoking pipes of steel mills.’? Mr. Schwab 
pled for humility in life, saying: ‘‘ There 
is no real education that is not self- 
education. The college boy has an ad- 
vantage over the boy without a college 
degree if he does not get an exaggerated 
opinion of his importance.’?’ He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Although I am a trustee of three 
great universities, it is in the small col- 
lege that the boy not only gains knowledge 
but absorbs the spirit and the character of 
the faculty by intimate, personal contact.’” 
A warm tribute was paid by the speaker to 
his old friend, Dr. Fackenthal, for his per- 
fect qualities and this generous gift to 
Franklin and Marshall. 

Hensel Hall, where the exercises were 
held, was filled to overflowing with trus- 
tees, faculty, students and friends of the 
college. Among those present were Dr. 
Frank Fackenthal, secretary of Columbia 
University, and Jack McGee of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa., 
nephews of Dr. Fackenthal; Mr, Archibald 
Johnston, vice-president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Mrs. Johnston, and Judge E. J. 


The Fackenthal Laboratories given to Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., by B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., Sc.D., President of the Board of Trustees, of Riegels- 


ville, Pa. Dedicated Nov. 1, 1929, with an address by Charles M. Schwab, LL.D. 


It is the ambition and striv- © 
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Fox, Easton, Pa., president of the Board 
of Trustees of Lafayette College. A lunch- 
eon for the guests, trustees and college 
presidents concluded the event. 

The new building, which is 158 feet long 
and 51 feet wide, consists of a basement 
and 3 floors. It takes the place of the 
Science Building, erected in 1903, and pro- 
vides adequate scientific equipment for the 
growing body of over 700 students, espe- 
cially in pre-medical work, in which the 
college has been quite successful. The first 
floor, devoted to chemistry, contains a lec- 
ture room, class room, organic, qualitative 
and quantitative laboratories, a balance 
room, two supply rooms and the office of 
Prot. H. H. Beck, head of the department. 
The ground floor has the inorganic and 
physical chemistry laboratory, together 
with private laboratories for special re- 
search; supply room and dark room. The 
department of biology is located on the 
second floor with an office for its head, Dr. 
Mitchel Carroll, and 5 large laboratories 
physiology, microbiology, embryology and 
histology, anatomy, and general biology, 
with a vivarium and supply rooms. The 
third floor, which is to be used for storage, 
contains the mechanical equipment of the 
heating and ventilating system. The labor- 
atories are ventilated by means of exhaust 
fans regulated by automatic control of 
compressed air. They have cement floors, 
tiled walls, and contain laboratory tables 
of the latest design, each with complete 
equipment. The Fackenthal Laboratories 
were designed by Charles Z. Klauder, of 
Philadelphia, who supervised its erection 
by the builder, D. 8. Warfel, of Lancaster. 


PRESENT DAY PROGRESS 
IN PALESTINE 


By W. Edward Raffety, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California 


The Palestine which Jesus knew was far 
different from the one we see today. The 
Palestine we see today is far different from 
the one we saw ten years ago just after 
the British conquest. The past decade has 
witnessed more material progress in Pales- 
tine than during all the centuries of 
Moslem dominion. 

We will look briefly at the peoples and 
customs of present day Palestine, its trans- 
portation and communication, its educa- 
tional progress, its government, the Zionist 
Movement, and the mosaic of its religions. 


Peoples and Customs 


Customs in the Far East and the Near 
East seldom change, especially has this 
been true in Palestine. However, we begin 
to see signs of a newer Palestine. 

Palestine has today a population of less 
than one million. There is a small district 
in New York City only a few blocks square 
that has in it more people than the whole 
of Palestine. Moslems, Jews and Chris- 
tians inhabit the Holy Land. Of a given 
hundred of the population there are today 
probably eighty Moslems, twelve Jews, and 
eight Christians. Of the Moslems, most arc 
Turks, Egyptians and Arabs. I was told 
there were seventeen varieties of Jews in 
Jerusalem alone. Of the Christian races, 
Greeks, Armenians, Syrians and Copts pre- 
dominate. English, German and Ameri- 
cans are there not a few, with a sprinkling 
from every race under the sun, 

On one block on David street, as we 
pass through the Jaffa gate of old Jeru- 
salem, in one hour’s time we may see rep- 
resentative types of more races than any- 
where else in the given time and space. 
There we find the swarthy Beduin with 
his camel loaded with Mesopotamian grain, 
the Palestinian peasant, with his indis- 
pensable burden-bearing donkey or black 
goats, or sheep or swine, the Arab sheik 
on his prancing steed, gaily bridled and 
saddled, pedestrians — black, brown, red, 
yellow, white, all the way from the filthy, 
beggardly-clad to the dapper dude with 
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his lady-love wearing the latest Parisian 
model, costumes of every cut and color, 
and smells exhuming from lower David 
street, ‘57 varieties’’ vf nasal delicacies, 
such unforgettable smells—like unto a com- 
bination of Chicago stock yards, a Berlin 
delicatessen, and a chemical ‘‘Lab’’ at its 
worst. 

The tragedy of Palestine today is its 
native peoples themselves, for the most 
part Arabs living, or existing, in their 
dirty poverty, gross ignorance, and mo- 
notonous indifference. Of course, there are 
many high grade influential Arabs, well- 
to-do and educated. On the whole, how- 
ever, the ‘‘blooded’’ Arabs do not seem to 
have any altruism in their bood. Their 
brothers in the bonds of age-old customs 
are left without a lift of any kind. 


Transportation and Communication 

Ten years ago a group of us traveled 
from Egypt into the Holy Land in an old 
box ear on the railway made use of by 
Allenby to transport his troops. Recently 
at Kantara East (on the Suez Canal) we 
went to bed in as fine a sleeper as on any 
railroad in America, and after a comfort- 
able night’s travel we opened our eyes on 
the poppy fields of Gaza. Shortly after- 
wards we breakfasted in old Jerusalem. 
Palestine has 625 miles of railroads being 
constantly improved. 

The ubiquitous auto is abroad in the 
land. The ‘‘infernal’’ hong, hong of hun- 
dreds of cars has robbed Jerusalem, the 
ancient city, and the tourists, of the quiet, 
simple, easy-going life. Autos now enter 
through the Jaffa gate for about two 
blocks. Fortunately the streets of the old 
city are too narrow and crooked to admit 
them further. 

Telephones, telegraph, wireless, radio, 
airplane, electric lights, motor trucks, taxi 
service, purer water supply, cleaner streets, 
hard roads, police protection, hospitals, 
general sanitative measures, all these are 
modernizing Palestine. One can go now 
in the finest closed autos over beautiful 
highways to all of the principal places of 
interest. Recently we went from Jeru- 
salem to the Jericho-Jordan-and-Dead Sea 
trip, leaving at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and were back at the American Col- 
ony, Jerusalem, for midday lunch, with as 
much time on the sacred sites as usual. 
It was transportation, high-powered cars 
over broad military roads. One of our 
number thirty years ago put in three hard 
days on horseback to make the same trip. 
He took three days to absorb the scenery; 
we took three hours to absorb the white 
dust of the highways. 

Faithful little old donkeys, big, strong, 
awkward camels, boney horses pulling an- 
cient carriages, and a mixed motly array 
of native costumes, still make picturesque 
the scenery. And thanks be to a few 
stately Arabs who still ride the highways 
on their blooded steeds. <A lover of horses, 
I envy them. 


A Look At Its Education 


There are all told in all Palestine less 
than 1,000 schools of every description, 
with many that scarcely could be called 
schools, something over eight hundred of 
these being under government control, the 
remainder being private Christian institu- 
tions. In all, less than ten per cent of the 
population are in school, which is a very 
much better showing than a few years 
ago. The new Jewish University has a 
splendid building on a commanding site 
overlooking Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives. St. George’s School at Jerusalem, 
under Episcopal auspices, is a high grade 
institution. The Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, Armenian, and Syrians all have 
schools. At Ramallah the Friends are con- 
ducting a successful school. Throughout 
the land are small mission schools. The 
Jewish genius for education will mean 
much for educational progress in Palestine. 
I visited several of the elementary schools 
conducted by the Eastern Churches, Their 
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Carved Baptismal Font and Lectern 
by DeLong | 
for a recent installation. 


Authenticity 
of Design 


The designing of ecclesias- 
tical furniture is an art—an 
art based on a deep study of 
the beginning and develop- 
ment of Christianity. Each 
detail in the design of Fur- 
niture by DeLong has its sig- 
nificance in Christian history 
—and in the history of the 
denomination. 

For information on _ single 
memorial pieces, or for com- 
plete installations, 


Address Department C 


DE LONG 
FURNITURE Co} 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
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BALLOONS Send two dimes for 

balloon game _ book 
and 15 sample balloons or send $1.00 for 
book and 100 balloons assorted sizes, shapes 
and colors. Wyandot Rubber Co., Galion, O. 


EVERY CHURCH OR SOCIETY NEEDS MONEY 
Sell finest Chocolate Covered Bars (20 
varieties) at 5 cents each and add to your 
funds. 
Pay for bars in 30 days Send coupen 
Offer not good in South or West. 


L. E. AUSTIN 
760 West End Avenue 


New York City 


Please send information in regard to 
your money earning plan. 


struggle against poverty, 
ment, underpaid teachers, obsolete teach- 
ing methods, is pathetic. Anything that 
American Churches can do to lift the lev- 
els of general education and religious edu- 
cation in Palestine will be money well 
spent. 


meager equip- 


The Palestinian Government 


My hat goes high in the air with a grate- 
ful shout for our British cousins who so 
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ably exercise their protectorate over Pales- 
tine, with their military capital at Ammon 
(ancient Philadelphia) east of the Jordan, 


and their unobtrusive, beneficient, just 
leadership which is evident on every hand. 
Much of the above improvement referred 


to has come through their sanely progres- 
sive rule. In my judgment, in spite of 
superficial criticisms, they are past masters 
in governing Moslem and mixed popula- 
tions, granting religious freedom to all, 
When Jerusalem was captured from the 
Turks, and General Allenby read his proc- 
lamation from the steps of the old tower 
of David, he was standing within the an- 
cient walls of Jerusalem when he said, 
‘‘Your rights and your rites will be re- 
spected.’’ And they have been. 

My passport, as I entered, and upon 
leaving, was stamped the ‘“Government 
of Palestine’? in English, Arabic, and He- 
brew. The new local money likewise car- 
ries a threefold inscription. The actual 
civil government is under a British High 
Commissioner and an Advisory Council 
composed of four Moslems, three Hebrews, 
and three Christians, in what seems a fair 


representation. Local native police are 
retained. An elected legislative body, 


known as the Assembly, cooperates with 
the High Commissioner. 

The Palestinian government has issued 
its own money with the piastre as the unit. 
However, either English or Egyptian money 
is legal tender, and the American paper 
dollar is eagerly accepted. It Ce talics? 2 
most effectively in the languages of the 
Mediterranean countries and throughout 
Europe. 

Much could be written on the political 
situation today in Palestine. It is not easy 
after all the centuries of Turkish misrule 
to work wonders ina day. There are prob- 
lems most delicate and difficult, chief of 
which is the religious cross-word puzzle. 
The trans-Jordanian Moslem Arabs are 
restive, and resent the influx of Jews into 
Palestine. Sentimentally, I admire and re- 
spect the Jews in their love for their an- 
cestral home. At the same time, simple 
fairness must listen to the contention of 
the leading Arabs, descendants of the old 
Canaanites, who say they have prior claim 
to this land of promise between the desert 
and the Great Sea. ; 

Nevertheless, the present government 1m 
Palestine is doing much to modernize and 
stabilize this ancient land. 


The Zionist Movement 


The world movement among Jews to re- 
people Palestine, their ancestral home, has 
the good will and governmental sanction 
ot the British. As we well know, the Jews 
of America are divided into two factions, 
Zionists and anti-Zionists, both apparently 
conscientious in their convictions. Rich 
Zionists have already poured millions of 
dollars into Palestine. Such investments 
are seen in every part of the land. 

I saw dozens of the new Zionist agri- 
cultural colonies. They are especially 
numerous in the plain of Esdraelon, but 
may be found in other and smaller fer- 
tile areas. Naturally, more Jewish settle- 
ments are located near populous centers 
like Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa, Nazareth, and 
Tiberias. 

Haifa, the only good seaport of all Pales- 
tine, is destined to be the greatest shipping 
point of the Holy Land. I was impressed 
with the marked changes in the city and 
its environs during the last ten years. 
Terminal of the Palestinian railroads, cen- 
ter of the Rothchild cement and flour mills, 
also large fishing industries, commercial 
and shipping outlet of Esdraelon’s fertile 
plain, with a natural and beautiful harbor, 
it is sure to be the real gateway to the 
new Palestine. The Mount Carmel ridge, 
overlooking the sea, invites residential in- 
vestments-and will become the homesite 
of the wealthier Jews who go to Palestine 
for strictly business reasons. 

Tel-Aviv, near Jaffa, is the largest and 


most prosperous looking independent Jew- 
ish colony, strictly modern in appearance, 
and said to be the largest city in the world 
wholly Hebrew. We were told it was no 
special honor to the Orthodox Jewish faith. 

Suburban Jerusalem is being built up 
rapidly with modern tile roofed stone 
houses. Approaching Jerusalem by rail, 
one scarcely recognizes the ancient Holy 
City. There are no noticeable changes in 
the so-called Jewish quarter within the 
walls. It seemed to me just as filthy as 
it was ten years ago. The Jews’ Wailing 
Wall still abides as their sacred and pa- 
thetie shrine. Patient in their expectancy, 
sincere in their suffering, to me the saddest 
sight in all Palestine. 

Ten years ago, and for ages past, 
Tiberias was a vermin-infested, ugly old 
fishing village. Today, one is amazed at 
the many beautiful, modern homes that, 
with schools, hotel, and apartment houses, 
gracefully adorn the hillsides suburban to 
this ancient Roman capital. It is fast be- 
coming a thriving Jewish center, and sea- 
side resort overlooking blue Galilee. Typ- 
ical Zionist villages can be seen in the 
more fertile sections all over Palestine 
with just a handful of Jewish peasants in 
each, thrifty, industrious, progressive. 

Even a superficial student of the chang- 
ing Palestine is bound to make two obser- 
vations: (1) the difficulties of acquiring 
fertile land, and (2) the fact that the 
incoming Jews are doing more than any 
other race to lift this ancient land to the 
higher levels of agriculture, industry and 
education. The enormous expense of lo- 
cating even one such peasant family makes 
rapid .colonization impossible. Racial, re- 
ligious and political hatreds make Arab 
landowners unwilling to sell to Jews. How 
few Jews are farmers, anyway. 

Zionism is not only a religious but a 
racial movement and is destined to be- 
come political or fail utterly. Every type 
of a Jew in all the earth is represented 
in Palestine today. The more the move- 
ment succeeds, the more it is apt to end in 
colossal tragedy, if Arab intelligence and 
antagonism gather strength. What an in- 
tricate problem it is, a regular hornets’ 
nest of problems! Not a few of the hor- 
nets have been certain Hebrews themselves 
of the unwise and overzealous sort, whose 
indisereet utterances have thrust poisonous 
stingers deep into the heart of Arabic 
leadership. However, the saner counsel of 
representative Jews and the military 
strategy of the British so far have avoided 
serious manifestations of Moslem anti- 
pathies. 

To say that the Jews are flocking to 
Palestine is far from the truth. The small- 
ness and general bareness of the land can- 
not support a large population. A few 
flour and cement mills and other industrial 
ventures so far give no promise of very 
rapid increase. It seems to me to be the 
sheerest nonsense to agree with certain 
Jewish leaders who prophesy that within 
a, few years Palestine will be inhabited by 
two and one-half million Jews. Agricul- 
turally, the land cannot support this added 
number. Large industries thrive only 
where there is accessibility to world mar- 
kets. Palestine is at the wrong end of 
the Mediterranean. For millions of Jews 
to pack into Jerusalem, and be pauperized 
by the Jewish wealth of the world would 
be a racial tragedy and no credit to their 
time-honored religion. Nine-tenths of 
Palestine is and probably will remain the 
land of the shepherd and his sheep. 


The Religious Mosaic 


I came to know and respect the sincer- 
ity, ability and yearning of many head offi- 
cials of those ancient Eastern Churches in 
Palestine. Many of the people themselves, 
however, are lost in the mechanics of life- 
less ceremonies. They, as we, need a dyn- 
amic, a vitalized worship, and an every- 
day application of Christian truth to the 
needs of life. 
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Whether you look in mosque, synagogue 
or church, what a pathetic look it is! 
Conentious and contending sects of these 
great religions make the sky vitriolic with 
age-old hatreds. Palestine, especially 
Jerusalem, is no place ‘‘to get’’ religion. 
Devout Christian men and women in mis- 
sion stations here and there in the Holy 
Land, working against great odds, are set- 
ting the true light of the Gospel of Christ 
on many a hill, 


No one of the ‘‘great three’’—Moham- 
medanism, Judaism or Christianity is at 
its best. Its show-window samples do not 
attract an intelligent believer. There is 
not unity among themselves. Moslem feuds 
foment strife. The many kinds of the 
Jews, with their isms are at each other’s 
throats. There are many noble Christians 
of the ancient Eastern Churches, At the 
same time, some of the high grade Hebrews 
of the world are there. Pseudo-Christian- 
ity could not lift an uglier head than it 
does at the blasphemous performance of 
the so-called ‘‘Miraculous’’ Fire in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Ten years 
ago, as guests of Governor-General Storrs, 
some of us witnessed this fanatical orgy. 
Never again for me! In the days when 
Moslem soldiers were the only police on 
duty, they encouraged rather than eurbed 
the madness of the mobs. They thus fan- 
ned into furious flames the hatreds of these 
Christian sects and broke down their 
united resistance to Moslem oppression. 
Now, British soldiers present in sufficient 
numbers prevent bloodshed and wholesale 
murder as so-called Christians battle for 
their petty rights to a square inch in this 
supposedly holy shrine. 

I turned away from this scene glad to 
believe in my heart that this is not the 
burial place of our Lord, but rather yonder 
outside the city walls in the Garden Tomb. 
Again and again one is ashamed of the 
brand of Christianity now current in Pales- 
tine. 

There are four ‘‘M’s’’? that mar the 
Holy Land today, viz.: Mohammedanism, 
monasticism, militarism and mummery, the 
last three in the name of the Christ whose 
spirit and teachings largely have been for- 
gotten. There has been material progress 
in Palestine, but the real spiritual awak- 
ening is yet to come. O, the spiritual big- 
ness and the unforgettable pathos of the 
little land where Jesus lived! 


PROCEEDINGS OF EASTERN SYNOD 


The Eastern Synod met in the 183rd an- 
nual session in Christ Chureh, Phila., Pa., 
Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, pastor. Rev. William 
F. DeLong, D. D., field secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, was elected presi- 
dent; Elder Fred W. Diehl, of Danville, 
Pa., vice-president; Rev. E. Roy Corman, 
of Sunbury, corresponding secretary; Rey. 
Carl G. Petri, of Skippack, Pa., reading 
clerk; Rev. Thomas H. Leinbach, D. D., of 
Reading, Pa., treasurer. Mr. William F. 
Thatcher, representative of the Mayor, wel- 
comed the Synod to the city. Rev. Edwin 
W. Lentz, D. D., of Bangor, Pa., the re- 
tiring president, preached the sermon on 
“Christianity—An Adventure.” 

Prior to the opening session of the 
Synod, the Home Missionary pastors and 
their elders met in the Assembly Hall of 
the Schaff Building, and were addressed by 
Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D., president 
of General Synod and the general secre- 
tary of the Board; Rev. James M. Mullan, 
D. D.; Rey. Charles B. Schneder, D. D.; the 
treasurer of the Board, Elder Joseph S. 
ae and by the Rev. William F. DeLong, 


The Holy Communion was celebrated on 
Tuesday morning. Rey. A. R. Bartholomew, 
D. D., preached the sermon; Revs. Edgar 
A. Hoffmeier, D. D., and the officers of 
Synod assisting in the services. 

The Elders’ Association met on Wednes- 


- day noon and was presided over by Elder 
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E. S. Fretz, of Collegeville, Pa., who was 
re-elected president. The Association 
pledged closer co-operation in the work of 
the Church, and in the raising of the Ap- 
portionment in full. 

A delegation of Synod visited the Berger 
Home for the Aged at Wyncote, Pa., and 
others visited the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Association buildings and 
inspected the work in charge of the Rev. 
Clayton H. Ranck. The “Messenger” has 
already called attention to the unveiling 
of the new oil portrait of Dr. Philip Schaff 
in Miller Hall of the Schaff Building. It 
is the gift of his son, Dr. David Schley 
Schaff. Many of the delegates of Synod 
attended the unveiling. 

The Synod took favorable action on 
items sent down from General Synod, viz., 
that all budgets for Apportionment become 
effective on Jan. 1, 1930; that any insti- 
tution not under the control of General 
Synod shall not put on any financial cam- 
paign within the Synod without the con- 
sent of the Executive Committee; that the 
work of the Missionary and Stewardship 
Committee be highly commended and ar- 
dently supported; that conferences be held 
in the various Classes at their fall meet- 
ings; that Home Mission Day be observed 
Nov. 10, 1929; that Missionary Education 
be stressed in every congregation, and the 
helps, available through the department 
headed by Dr. A. V. Casselman, be used; 
that the Synod eall especial attention to 
the missionary conferences and summer 
camps for the training of leaders; that the 
work of Evangelism, the report of Social 
Service, and Rural Work be brought to the 
attention of the people; that the celebra- 
tion of the 1900th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Christian Church be prop- 
erly observed, culminating with Whitsun- 
day, June 8, 1930; that the plans suggested 
by the Department of Evangelism be 
adopted and used. 

The Synod ealled for loyal support to 
the Board of Christian Education, to use 
the literature produced for the use in the 
Church Schools and Churches; that the Sus- 
tentation Fund be completed as speedily 
as possible, and that the congregations 
support the cause of Ministerial Relief; 
that the problem of the care of the aged 
and the orphan be re-studied and that 
greater support be given to these most 
worthy institutions. Reports of very 
healthy progress were noted from all the 
educational institutions, and the support 
of Synod pledged. More than the usual 
time and thought were given to emphasize 
the importance of the Church paper in the 
home, and many appreciative words were 
spoken of the high quality of the “Re- 
formed Church Messenger.” 

The progress of the Church was noted 
and commended, and the work of greater 
zeal in kingdom building was stressed. The 
Department of Publicity was commended 
and given greater opportunities of service 
during the year. The Every Member Can- 
vass was urged to be taken in every con- 
gregation. 

Synod authorized the Board of Trustees 
to petition the State Legislature to revise 
their charter so as to allow the Synod to 
re-elect the treasurer of the Board if Synod 
so desires. 

The Synod highly commended the work 
of the Committee on Closer Relationship 
with denominations holding a similar form 
of Church government. President Hoover 
was highly commended for his efforts in 
furthering the principles of Peace and 
Good Will, and for his endeavors for Law 
Enforcement. 

The work of Japan missions was pre- 
sented by Dr. D. B. Schneder, president 
of North Japan College. Numerous gifts 
to the various institutions were noted. Dr. 
and Mrs. Schneder are completing the 50th 
years of service in the foreign fields. 

Synod again voted support to the work 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


GE IOO-KM-E.DS CA UR CH 


Very interesting reports were received 
from Cedar Crest College, Franklin and 
Marshall College and Academy, Ursinus 
College, the Theological Seminary, Ca- 
tawba College, and from the Phoebe Home. 

The election resulted as follows: Trus- 
tees, Cedar Crest College: Rev. C. B. 
Schneder, D. D., Elder Fred W. Diehl; 
trustees, Phoebe Home: Revs. W. E. Harr, 
E. R. Corman, Geza Takaro, and Elders 
Martin Fey, James A. Sechler and Frank 
Hartman; trustees, Anti-Saloon League: 
Rey. Maurice Samson, D. D., and Elder 
Frederick Brunhouse; representatives to 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches: Rev. L. 
V. Hetrick and Elder J. N. Olweiler; Com- 
mission on German Synod: Rev. Robert 
A. Bausch and Elder Harry E. Hartman; 
Committee on Vacancy and Supply: Rey. 
James R. Shepley and Elder Claude R. 
Kleckner. 

Zion Chureh, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Dr. 
Simon Sipple, pastor, was chosen for the 
184th Annual Session of Synod, to open 
Monday, Oct. 13, 1930. 

—E. Elmer Sensenig, Chairman, 
Permanent Publicity Committee 
of Synod. 


A STEADY INCOME 


In order to live in comfort it is neces- 
sary to have a steady income. When a 
farmer, mechanic, business man, or profes- 
sional man has a regular, substantial, 
steady income, he and his family can live 
well. If, however, this income is rendered 
irregular or uncertain in amount by rea- 
son of accident, sickness, or misfortune, 
those receiving it are impoverished and 
often are compelled.to suffer. It is, there- 
fore, wise and very important that every- 
one should earn as much as he can during 
his productive years, and lay by as much 
of it as possible for a rainy day. 

Our Reformed Church is endeavoring to 

provide a regular, substantial, and steady 
income for our ministers when they be- 
come aged or disabled and cannot any 
longer serve our Church actively. It is en- 
deavoring to do this by means of our Sus- 
tentation Fund. This is a very wise ar- 
rangement, and good business on the part 
of our Church. If our ministers are as- 
sured of a good, steady income from the 
Church when they become aged or dis- 
abled they will do more and better work, 
preach better sermons, and render greater 
service to all, and the finest of our young 
men will be attracted to our ministry. It 
is very important, therefore, for our 
Chureh to provide a fund that will guar- 
antee our veteran ministers a regular and 
substantial income. If our Church does not 
care for its ministers, it will have no min- 
isters to care for it. 
’ Fortunately, a regular income is guaran- 
teed to our veteran ministers from the 
Members’ Reserve of our Sustentation 
Fund, amounting to $100 at the age of 70, 
and a smaller amount at the age of dis- 
ability, because the receipts of the Mem- 
bers’ Reserve are regular and steady, since 
they consist of the members’ dues, which 
are paid regularly, and the income from 
the invested funds of this Reserve, which 
is also paid regularly. 

However, the income from the Church’s 
Reserve of our Sustentation Fund, which 
consists of the interest on the invested 
funds of this Reserve and the receipts 
from the Campaign to complete the Fund, 
is an income 4 of which only is regular 
and steady, and 4 of which is irregular 
and uneertain, because %4 of the income 
depends upon the voluntary contributions 
of our Church members. In other words, 
our Chureh has raised only enough money 
to finance %4, of its Reserve, and % of its 
Reserve, amounting to $1,000,000, is not 
yet raised and paid into the treasury of 
the Board of Ministerial Relief. For this 
reason the Board of Ministerial Relief can 
pay only 45% of the maximum benefits of 
our Sustentation Fund. It is easy to see 
that there must be a regular, steady in- 
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Of the Sacred Scriptures, together ; 
with all the marvelous messages 
| from the Book of Books, are being 
'! constantly broadcast through ef- 
fortsof the American BibleSociety. 
Last year over eleven million 
issues of Bibles, Testaments, and 
Portions were published and dis- 
tributed throughout the world in 
one hundred and sixty-six different 
languages. You will want to know 
more about this missionary agency. 
Write for booklet ‘‘The What, Where 
and Why of the American Bible Society” 


AMERICAN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place,NY. 
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come in the Church’s Reserve of four times 
the income of the Members’ Reserve, in 
order to pay the maximum benefits of the 
Fund. 

We believe that our pastors and people 
are taking the completion of the Church’s 
Reserve of our Sustentation Fund more se- 
riously than they have ever done. They 
are more deeply interested in this work 
than they have ever been. Congregation 
after congregation in every section of our 
Church is promising to raise its full Sus- 
tentation quota within the next two or 
three years. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief is also receiving individual contribu- 
tions of $100 to $1,000 from a number of 
our Church members. Now that our pas- 
tors and people fully understand the finane- 
ing of the Sustentation Fund, our Church 
is very optimistic concerning the com- 
pletion of our Sustentation Fund and be- 
lieves that the Fund will be completed be- 
fore the next meeting of the General Synod 
in 1932. To date over $1,000,000 has been 
promised towards the $1,328,550 needed to 
complete our Sustentation Fund, and nearly 
$315,000 has ben paid. This is very en- 
couraging. 

—Eugene L. McLean. 
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PEACE PATRIOTS 


Love of Country : Opposition to War 

The United States having agreed with 
other countries that the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes shall never be sought 
except by pacific means, it becomes a pa- 
triotic act for her nationals to support 
their Government in its renunciation of 
war. 

Therefore, we, descendants of early 
American patriots, call upon all loyal citi- 
zens to express their approval of the new 
Peace Pact, and their opposition to any 
action inconsistent with its terms. 

Governments are sensitive to the will of 
the people. Popular opinion in England 
has practically destroyed the militaristic 
agreement between France and Great Bri- 
tain, as in our country the protest of the 
people against the huge naval bill of 1928 
was successful. 

If individuals will take the same stand 
against war that has now for the first time 
been assumed by the Governments of over 


fifty nations, the whole psychology of in- , 


ternational relations will be changed, This 
eannot be left to a small band of pacifists 
but should be openly avowed by prominent 
citizens of each signatory power. In Ger- 
many 220,000 people have pledged them- 
selves never to participate in another war. 
In England 131,000 have signed the Pon- 
sonby Peace Letter refusing support to 
any Government that resorts to arms. 
Similar declarations have been made in 
France by 6,000, in Belgium by 2,000 and 
in Holland by 1,500. In the United States 
about 10,000 people have committed them- 
selves to refuse participation in all future 
wars. These pledges were taken before the 
ratification of the new treaty which trans- 
forms such action from an insurgent pro- 
test to an expression of patriotic loyalty. 

To increase armaments now is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Peace Pact, 
an insinuation that we do not trust the 
nations that have sworn never to attack 
us. National defense will in no way be 
impaired if not one ship is added to the 
navy of any country; nor will security be 
improved by the construction of new 
cruisers if our potential enemies increase 
their armaments correspondingly. 


This is the time to let our Government 
know that its citizens heartily endorse the 
official renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and desire to 
make a practical demonstration to the 
world of our nation’s sincere intention of 
conforming to the letter and the spirit of 
the new treaty. 


WHY NOT? 


Car Salesman—‘‘And is there anything 
else I can show you about this new 
model??? 

Young Lady —‘‘Yes; please show me 
how to turn on the radiator if the car 
gets cold.’’—Bath Chronicle. 


Braver Than The Bravest 


By Lucretia Vaile 


The Baron Halverystone had seven sons, 
and little else. He had been robbed of his 
castles and lands by an evil kinsman, and 
the king would listen to no complaint from 
him. 

‘7 Ra 


weary of quarrels,’’? the king 
had said. 


‘‘Tiet me hear no more. Yet 


THIS IS THE LAND 


This is the land where hate should 
die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of 
race, 
No darkly brooding fear, should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their life-blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s 
wall. 


This is the land where hate should 


die— 
This is the land where strife 
should cease, 
Where foul, suspicious fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace. 
Then let us purge from poisoned 
thought 
That service to the State we give, 
And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we 
live! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, 
in “The Youth’s Companion.” 


keep my peace, Sir, 
alty of fighting.’’ 

With his sons the Baron had withdrawn 
to his last poor castle, one abandoned in 
the days of his grandfather. There all 
their living came from one small farm. 

Six of the sons were grown knights. 
Since knights must save their strength and 
their honor for fighting, it was only the 
seventh son who could do any of the farm- 
work, The boy Gilbert helped his father’s 
two men-servants, and for his share of 
work had the care of the bees. 

Gilbert loved his bees. He loved their 
singing hum in the warm sunshine, and 
their gold-banded bodies, which were like 
living beads on the honeycomb. And he 
was not afraid of them. For he had 
learned to move quietly and to know the 
times when the bees were angered by his 
presence and the times when they were 
not. 


lest death be the pen- 


AUTUMN’S HARVEST 


Autumn season comes again 
Ere sombre skies of gray 
Turn the page of beauty 
That winter folds away. 


The skies are gold and purple— 
Gorgeous other colors too, 
That only God in heaven 
Can spill for me and you. 


Spills He beauty o’er the moun- 
tains— 

In sooth no man would try, 

For only God in heaven 

Can blend the earth and sky. 


And only God in heaven 

Can make the harvest too, 
And make the gorgeous colors 
From a sky of boundless blue. 


Who isn’t glad in harvest time— 
In the autumn of the year? ; 
Who doesn’t in the harvest find 
God’s blessing there to cheer? 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


But he also loved to watch his brothers 
practicing arms in the courtyard of the 
castle. 

At those times he would sit on the 
broken wall, and often he would ery to his 
father, ‘‘Shall I be a knight, too? As 
brave as my brothers?’’ 

“¢Yes, you will be a knight, too,’’ his 
father would say. ‘‘But not yet.’’ 

Sometimes his oldest brother would smile 
and say: ‘‘Maybe Gilbert is the one who 
will be braver than the bravest in the 
land. He is as likely as any of us.’’ 

A soothsayer had once told the baron 
that a son of his ‘‘should be braver than 
the bravest and should win the favor of 
the king.’’ 

Gilbert loved his brother Gerald for his 
encouragement. But in his heart he knew 
that Gerald himself was braver than any- 
one in the world. Gerald was the most 
skillful of knights, the strongest, and the 
gentlest. Even though he was a belted 
knight, he sometimes helped Gilbert lift 
the hives when they were heavy with 
honey. And often he talked with Gilbert 
about bees and feats of arms. 

The time came when the king declared 
a great tournament. All the knights of 
the country were bidden to come and show 
which among them was the most able and 
the bravest. The baron’s six knighted sons 
went, and also the two old servants who | 
were to act as squires for each in turn. 
The baron and Gilbert stayed at home. 

It was June, and Gilbert should have 
watched after his bees, for he knew they 
were restless and eager to follow young 
queens into new homes. But neither he nor 
his father would leave the castle, to which 
news would come of the tournament. The 
old baron sat in a carved armchair in the 
courtyard; Gilbert sat on the ground at his 
feet; and both of them looked through the 
ruined gateway into the road that led out 
of the forest. Sometimes they heard, a 
great way off, the faint blare of a trumpet. 
But, for the most part, there were only 
the familiar sounds of the forest, for the 
tournament was beyond the woods, 

At noon, Roger, the youngest of the six, 
rode slowly up the road. 

‘<T won against my first opponent,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but lost against my second. In the 
first battle my prize was a splendid horse 
and a fair suit of armor. But the knight 
who was victor over me took them.’’ 

The baron laid a hand on the young 
man’s arm. 

‘<To win once is good, my son. 
still young,’’ said he. 

At one o’clock Florizel came, driving 
before him a horse laden with armor. 

‘¢Twice,’? said he, ‘‘I won. Once lost.’? 

He took the helmet from his hot head. 

“‘You more than held your own,’’ said 
the baron, smiling. 

At two and at three, came Sebert and 
Arno. Sebert had two horses clattering 
before him. And Arno, very weary, drove 
three. 

Each received his father’s praise. 

At five, Roland thundered in, Roland 
was next to Gerald in age and in skill. He 
had won five horses, and came driving 
them with the aid and shouts of old Allen, 
the farmer’s helper. 

The baron was pleased with him. But 
no one of the five had brought back the 
king’s prize that was to go to the best in © 
the tourney. 

“Gerald still fights with Sir Mortimer 
of Main,’’ said Roland. 

In the morning the five. retaeaall to 
watch the tourney. Gilbert and his father 
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waited again within the gate, 
the restless bees 
the June sunshine. 

Toward evening the two saw Gerald in 
the forest road. But he drove no horses 
before him. He rode slowly between the 
oaks, unarmed, and followed by Farmer 
Harold on the familiar plow-horse. At 
a little distance Gerald’s five brothers 
followed silently. 

As the knight drew near, Gilbert saw 
that his body drooped in pain and weak- 
ness over his hérse’s neck. He did not look 
up as he halted before his father, nor, for 
a moment, did he speak. 

Then he said: ‘‘Not once, Sir, have I 
conquered. All yesterday I fought with 
Mortimer of Main. And in the end he was 
my master. I have my horse only because 
he would not take it from me, but gave it 
me as his gift.’’ 

Roland spurred his horse forward beside 
Gerald’s, 

**Yes,’’ he eried. ‘‘But Mortimer of 
Main is winner of the king’s prize. All 
yesterday he took to beat my brother. To- 
day he conquered all of the six knights 
left to come against him.’’ 

The father’s head had sunk upon his 
breast. He rose, and without speaking 
went into the wretched castle. 

The brothers set Gerald in his father’s 
chair. And Gilbert knelt on the hearth 
beside him, 

‘‘Sir Mortimer must have won foully 
and without honor,’’ he eried passionately. 

But Gerald put a hand upon his mouth. 

““Do not say so, my brother,’’ said he. 
‘Sir Mortimer beat me fairly. He is the 
best and noblest knight that I have ever 
known. I hope to have him as my friend. 
If I had won, Sir Mortimer would have 
been the first to own it. We must be gen- 
erous in our victories, if we have them, and 
honest in our defeats, my Gilbert.’’? He 
smiled a little at the boy, shame-faced 
beside him. ‘‘Now I remember something. 
There were bees swarming as I passed, on 
a tree where the two trails cross. Are all 
of yours safe at home?’’ 


And again 
hummed unwatehed in 


Of a suddn Gilbert remembered his 
young queens and the bright June 
weather. 


He sprang to his feet, and ran 
to save his bees. : 


From his work-hut he took an empty 


MOTHERS 


By Edgar A. Guest, in 
Phila. ‘‘Ledger’’ 


She wondered why her mother 
thought 

So much of words like ‘‘must’’ and 
‘ ‘ought, ” 

And why she held so oft in view 

The things which proper people do, 

And why she gave so much advice 


About the art of being nice. 


It seemed to her that motherhood 

Gave too much thought to being 
good; 

Somewhow she could not understand 

The reason for the guiding hand; 

Nor could she ever quite make out 

Just what her mother was about. 


Vaguely she sensed her mother had 
Ideas of what is good and bad, 
But youth and age are seldom found 
Meeting upon a common ground 
And all that talk of being good 
Was speech she never understood. 


The reason for it now is known, 

She has a baby of her own. 

And strangely now her every thought 

Is built round words like ‘‘must’’ 
and ‘‘ought.’’ 

Now oft from her this phrase we 
hear: 

‘*‘T want you to be nice, my dear.’’ 


——$—$—_—$_—_—__— 
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PEN PRICKS 


By John Andrew Holmes 


What happened to Jesus will do 
us no good unless something happens 
in us. 


hive, a white cloth and the black-feathered 
wing of a crow. He hurried with them 
down the trail to the crossing. 

As he approached, he saw that a com- 
pany of knights had stopped before him 
and were blocking the narrow way. Ex- 
cept one who wore a crown of leaves, all 
were bare-headed, and they were gayly 
dressed as if they rode only for pleasure 
in the summer evening. They laughed and 
jested, now one riding forward and now 
another, but each came back to the com- 
pany. 

Gilbert grew impatient for he could see, 
between the horses, that the bees had 
really clustered on a tree just ahead, and 
were hanging down in a long cone over the 
path. When he had waited long enough he 
took his hat in his hand and prayed the 
knights that they would let him through. 
He had need to capture the bees. 

“You mean,” cried the crowned knight, 
in astonishment, ‘‘you want to catch them, 
with your bare hands?’’ 

“*Yes, Sir,’’ said Gilbert. ‘‘They will 
fly away in the morning if I do not get 
them tonight.’’ 


The knights drew back, letting him 
through. But they watched him, marvel- 
ling. 


Gilbert spread his white cloth in a little 
opening beyond the trail and set the hive 
on it. Then he climbed the tree and cut 
off the branch as gently as he might. The 
bees murmured and crawled over one an- 
other on the cone. But they did not fly at 
Gilbert. He carried the branch carefully 
to the cloth, then shook it before the open- 
ing of his hive. The cone broke into hun- 
dreds of winged and sounding chips. But 
still they did not attack Gilbert. They 
began to enter the hive. Gilbert brushed 
the branch with a feather till it was al- 
most clear of bees. Then he searched for 
his queen among the insects crawling on 
the white cloth. He found her, took her 
gently between thumb and finger, and set 
her on the lighting board of the hive. 
When she went in, Gilbert drew a sigh of 
relief. For now, he believed,,he had re- 
gained his bees. The swarm would stay 
where the queen made her home. 

Again he removed his hat and begged a 
passage through the company. But the 
knight with the wreath would not let him 
by. 

““Not so quickly, my bee-hero,’’ said he, 
turning his horse across the path. ‘‘I was 
afraid to go where you went. And since 
this wreath was given me today for cour- 
age, it should be yours, not mine. Take it, 
and wear it. Of us all, you are best.’’ 

The other knights laughed and applauded 
as he sat the wreath on Gilbert’s head. 
The boy, abashed, hurried home to the 
castle. 

Gerald was still sitting in the courtyard, 
and Gilbert ran to tell him what had hap- 
pened. A whole company of knights were 
riding up the forest road, and he wanted 
to tell his own story before they arrived. 

‘“‘T caught my bees,’’ he cried. ‘‘And 
see what a knight gave me for going where 
he would not go.’’ 

As he spoke, he laid the wreath in 
Gerald’s hand. 

Sick as he was, Gerald rose to his feet. 

“¢Gilbert,’’ he eried, ‘‘that is the king’s 
prize for the whole tourney!’’ He ‘clutched 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘If a knight gave you 
that, Gilbert, he was Mortimer of Main. 
See! He and the others are coming to 
take you to the king. You are, after all, 
the one braver than the kingdom’s bravest, 
my Gilbert.’’ 

(All right reserved) 
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GO YOUR OWN WAY 
‘*Prisoner, the jury finds you guilty.’’ 
“‘That’s all right, judge. I know you’re 

too intelligent to be influenced by what 
they say.’’—The Concordian. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 
ONLY A CHILD 


Text: Jeremiah 1:6, ‘‘Then said I, Ah, 
Lord Jehovah! behold, I know not how to 
speak; for I am a child.’’ 

Although Jeremiah was but a young man 
when he spoke these words, he was more 
than a child. God called him to be His 
prophet, and he tried to find an excuse for 
not entering upon his difficult and un- 
pleasant task. 

God said to Jeremiah, ‘‘T have appointed 
thee a prophet unto the nations.’’?’ When 
Jeremiah tried to excuse himself by say- 
ing, ‘‘I know not how to speak; for I am 
a child,’’ God said to him, ‘‘Say not, I 
am a child; for to whomsoever I shall send 
thee thou shalt go, and whatsoever I shall 
command thee thou shalt speak. Be not 
afraid because of them; for I am with 
thee to deliver thee.’’ 

Jeremiah tells us that God put forth His 
hand and touched his mouth, and said to 
him ‘Behold, I have put My words in thy 
mouth: see, I have this day set thee over 
the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
pluck up and to break down and to de- 
stroy and to overthrow, to build and to 
plant.’’ 

We do not know much about Jeremiah, 
except that he was born of a priestly fam- 
ily in Anathoth, a small town northeast 
of Jerusalem. His task was not an easy 
or a pleasant one, because he had to tell 
the people that unless they amended their 
ways and obeyed the voice of Jehovah, 
their nation would be destroyed and they 
would be carried into captivity. 

The people were very angry and threat- 
ened to put him to death, but he was bold 
and courageous and delivered the message 
which God gave him to bring to his peo- 
ple. Then he said to them, ‘‘But as for 
me, behold, I am in your hand: do with 
me as is good and right in your eyes.’’ 


AUTUMNAL DAYS 


By Roy Arthur Brenner 


Awake at dawn, fresh as the lily, 
Hunting the chestnut, clubbing the 
hickory; 

Treading on mosses glistening in 
white— 
Garments celestial, 
night: 
Bracing zephyrs chasing sered leaves, 
Tossing the burs to children beneath. 


clothed in the 


Children in ecstasy, noisy and gay, 

Contenting their hearts before win- 
ter’s sway; 

Searching a nook where the sun falls 
light, 


Watching it unclothe the earth of 
its white; 
Watching the leaflets chased by the 
breeze, 
Racing together, in heaps ’neath the 
trees. 


Applying the match, around it they 
gather, 

Over the fire, leaping together; 

Reddened are eyes in the smoky 
haze; 

Greatly enjoying those autumnal 
days, 

While on come dreams of joys they’ll 
know 

When playing by the hearthstone’s 
glow. 
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But the people did him no harm. He was, 
however, carried into Egypt by the enemies 


of the Israelites and was not heard of 
again. 

The name Jeremiah means ‘‘whom God 
appoints.’’ Every name that ends in 
‘‘jah’? has some reference to God because 
‘‘Jah’’? is the Hebrew name for God, 
meaning Jahweh, or Jehovah. Isaiah, also 
ending in ‘‘jah,’’ means ‘‘God is salva- 


tion.’? 

There are some children who want to do 
more than they can, and you sometimes 
hear them say: ‘‘I can do that; I am big.’’ 
But when they are told to do something 
that is difficult, or unpleasant, or that they 
do not want to do, they make the excuse 
that Jeremiah made, ‘‘I am a child.’’ 
When children are asked to do something 
for God they sometimes say: ‘‘What can 
we do? We are not old enough, nor 
strong enough, nor rich enough, nor wise 
enough. We are only children,’’ 

A Scotch preacher tells us about some 
children like this whom he knew. Walter 
Crosby, the pilot’s son, had a very tender 
heart. And when he went along the street 
to his school and saw very poor people ill- 
dressed, or cold, or begging, he would say 
to himself, ‘‘I wish I were a king, or 
an earl, or a lord mayor, or a bishop, I 
would buy bread and clothes for these poor 
people. I would build houses for them, 
and make them glad all the days of their 
life. But what can I do? I am only a 
boy, and I have nothing to give.’’ 

And there was Eleanor Moseley. She 
saw sick people at her father’s door every 
day. And sometimes she would be sorry 
for them. And sometimes she wished she 
were able to help them. But always she 
ended by saying to herself: ‘‘Oh that I 
were a queen or a duchess! I would ride 
about in my carriage and visit the sick 
every day, and all, all the day long. And 
I would say to them, ‘I am your sister and 
I love you—I love you—TI love you.’ But 
what can I do? I am only Eleanor Mose- 
ley. And I am still a child.’’ 

Children are not expected to do what 
adults should do, but there are many things 
that children can do to make the world 
better and brighter and happier ,and that 
is just what they ought to do. 

The chrysanthemum is a great and noble 
flower, and is much in evidence just now 
in the flower shops and homes and 
Churches. But the pansy is also a beau- 
tiful flower and in its modesty has glad- 
dened many a heart. If the pansy should 
say, “If I were only a crysanthemum, 
how I would brighten the sick room and 
cheer the hearts of children. But what can 
I do? I am only a pansy.’’. The pansy 
can be itself, and smile for God, and in 
its variegated beauty and modesty bring 
joy and cheer into many a life. And there 
are some respects in which a pansy is more 
beautiful than a chrysanthemum though 
not as stately and grand. 


The Scotch preacher about whom I just 
told you speaks of a little flower which he 
was familiar, called mouse-ear, a chick- 
weed. It is called ‘‘mouse-ear’’ because 
the green leaf is shaped like a mouse’s 
ear. It has a most lovely little flower— 
five tiny petals, or flower-leaves, pale blue, 
or sometimes pink and blue, arranged in 
a circle. These tiny petals, where they 
join, surround a bright yellow cup. And 
in that cup standing straight up in the 
centre, is a slender spear of light green, 
and on the point of that a very little ball 
of red. And among all the flowers he 
knows, he says there is none more beau- 
tiful, out and out, than the mouse-ear. It 
blooms from early summer till late autumn, 
‘‘without tiring, without murmuring, it 
shines on, like a little star in the shadow 
of the hedge, like the eye of a blessed 
angel, making beautiful the dwelling place 
where God has planted it.’’ 

I have referred to this little flower to 
show that small and modest things, that 
even little children, can do something to 


make more beautiful the place where they 
are by doing faithfully the bit which they 
are able to do with the ability which God 
has given them. And more particularly 
have I referred to this little flower that I 
might tell you the message which this 
preacher, Alexander Macleod, says the lit- 
tle flower whispered to him. Only a man 
living near to Nature’s heart could learn 
a lesson like that from a tiny flower. He 
says: ‘‘And many a long talk the mouse- 
ear and I have had together. Many a 
time, lying on a green bank, I have laid 
my ear close to it to hear what it said. 
And many and many a time it spoke a 
blessed word to me. And this is what it 
always said: ‘Oh, my friend, make the 
place where God has put you beautiful. 
If it be but a tent in the desert, make 
it beautiful. If it be only a cottage in a 
lonely street, or an attic room in a cot- 
tage, or a fireside, or a bench in a work- 
shop, or a berth in a ship, or a seat in a 
school, or a place on your mother’s knee, 
or a place in her heart, make it beautiful. 
And the sadder, the darker, the poorer the 
place is, be the more eager to make it 
beautiful. If it were as poor and lonely a 
place as you think mine to be—a place on 
a roadside, where no fine people come, with 
nobody to look at you but butterflies and 
sparrows and blades of grass, make it 
beautiful. And go on and ever on making 
it more and more beautiful. That is your 
work and mine in the world’.’’ 

If you are inclined to say, like Jere- 
miah did, ‘‘I am a child,’’ do not forget 
what the book of Proverbs says: 


‘¢Bven a child maketh himself known by 
his doings, 
Whether his work be pure, and whether 
it be right.’’ 


God does not expect you to do the im- 
possible, but there are many things which 
you as a child may do to glorify God and 
to make happier and better the lives of 
those you meet day by day in the home, in 
the school, and in the Church. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Members of the body called man- 
kind should be sensitive to pains as 
far away as China. 


HOW TO TELL THE TIME 


Two small girls were playing together 
one afternoon in the park. 

‘‘T wonder what time it is?’’ said one 
of them at last. 

‘¢Well, it can’t be 4 o’clock, yet,’’ re- 
plied the other with magnificent logic, 
‘‘pecause my mother said I was to be 
home at four—and I’m not.’’ 


—Christian Herald. 


THE CORRECT ANSWER 


The Teacher—‘‘ You have failed in geog- 
raphy again.’’ 

Bobbie—‘‘No’m. You only ast me did I 
know the capital of Minnesota an’ I said 
I didn’t, which was true.’’ 

—Boston Globe. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘‘The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel. 


REBUFFS MAY BREAK THE 
CHILD’S SPIRIT 


By Reese Nicholson 


‘*Papa! Papa! hokey-pokey! hokey- 
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pokey! Give me a nickel, Papa!’’ ex- 
citedly yelled little five-year-old Reuben 
as he heard jingling bells and the loud ery 
of the youth in the confectioner’s cart, 
now coming up the village street. 

This was in the days when hokey-pokey 
occupied the position in the sweet tooth of 
the nation that ‘‘ Eskimo Pie’’ and the ice 
cream cone now hold. 


The small boy ran to his father who was. 
working at a desk on the porch and tug- 
ged at his arm. The father, instead of 
greeting the boy with a smile, scowled 
and rebuked him sharply. 

‘“‘Don’t get so excited, Reuben! No, 
you can’t have a nickel. Behave your- 
self! ?? 


The words and the tone of the voice 
crushed the little fellow. He turned away, 
looked again at his father with eyes like 
those of a whipped dog and retreated into 
the house to find his mother. 


With streaming eyes he told her, ‘‘Ma- 
ma, Papa won’t give me a nickel for 
hokey-pokey and I never had any. Other 
boys’ papas give their little boys money 
for hokey-pokey and peanuts and pop- 
corn. Why won’t my papa? And why 
does he get so angry?’’ 


His mother attempted to explain to the 
troubled little boy that his father was 
very intent on preparing a sermon and 
that he must not be disturbed. ‘‘You 
must not bother him when he is working,’’ 
she told Reuben. 


‘“‘Then, you give me a nickel,’’ said the 


boy. ‘‘I won’t bother Papa any more. 
But other boys’ papas don’t act that 
way.’’ 


“‘T can’t give you a nickel,’’ his mother - 
said sadly. ‘‘Your papa wouldn’t want 
me to give you a nickel when he had said 
you couldn’t have one. He doesn’t think 
it would be good for you to have hokey- 
pokey.’’ 


To herself she murmured, ‘‘Oh, why 
doesn’t William explain to the boy? I 
can’t tell Reuben that his father never 
was given any money when he was little 
and that is the real reason for his refusal. 
A kindly explanation of almost any sort 
would save him the little fellow’s love, 
and if he could only get the child’s point 
of view how much happier we should all 
be.22 


‘‘Won’t I ever get any hokey-pokey?’’ 
asked the boy forlornly. His dreams and 
hopes of sinking his teeth into the juicy 
cream were fast vanishing. His mother’s 
explanations were all very good but in his 
childish mind was still the question why 
other boys’ papas got their little boys 
treats and his own papa wouldn’t buy him 
hokey-pokey. 


With hope all gone he went out slowly 
and looked intently at his father with a 
helpless look of puzzled wonder in his 
eyes. He was beginning to realize that 
he dared not ask his father for anything 
because of fear of a stern rebuke. 


His father meant well. He knew Reuben 
was over-excitable, but his method of cor- 
rection was too harsh; he stood aloof from 
his child. Reuben’s nature was like the 
string of a violin which gives forth sweet 
music but breaks under pressure. The 
pressure of harsh rebuke and undue eriti- 
cism is liable to break a sensitive child’s 
spirit and to create in the child a sense 
of inferiority that is bound to hamper him 
all through life. 


“‘T am very glad to endorse the kinder- 
garten. We sent our boy for one year to 
kindergarten and we were very much 
pleased. The kindergarten in my opin- 
ion is one of the very best of our educa- 
tional institutions.’’—J. W. Norman, Dean 
of Teachers’ College and Normal School, 
University of Florida. : 
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The kindergarten supplies the proper 
environment for children from four to six. 
If no steps have been taken to get a 
kindergarten opened in the public school 
of your neighborhood, would it not be well 
to start at once? 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, will be 
glad to render all possible assistance. Write 
tor free literature. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—HIDDEN WORD 
‘““PLANT’’ PUZZLE 


ee bita x: 6. Cotton. 

2. Hops. 7. Ramie. 

3. Olive. 8. Coffee. 

4. Hemp. 9. Licorice, 
5. 0. Cocoanut. 


Bamboo. a 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 3 
1. Curtail to lose freshness and get a slen- 
der, flexible twig. Curtail and find a 
preposition denoting association, Cur- 
tail once more and get a person distin- 
guished for clever or amusing sayings. 
2. Curtail twice that which is acquired 
by labor or service and receive compen- 
sation. Curtail and get an organ of the 
head. 
Curtail the official headdress of a bishop 
and get something very small. Curtail 
and find a covering for your hand. 
4. Curtail a girl’s name and get a Euro- 
pean country. Curtail and discover the 
monetary system of that country. Cur- 
tail twice and get the title of a monk 
or friar. 
Curtail a sign or impression and get to 
spoil. Curtail and see the pet name of 
a parent. 
6. Curtail a subject or topic and get a 
pronoun. Curtail and get an article. 
7. Curtail ahead of time and get a title 
of nobility. Curtail and see an organ 
of the head. Curtail and get a Baby- 
lonian deity. —A. M. S. 


oe 


or 


Teacher—‘‘ What is an octopus?’’ 
Little Girl—‘‘ A person what hopes for 
the best.’’ 


‘*Speaking of old families,’’ said the 
aristocrat of the party, ‘‘one of my an- 
cestors was present at the signing of the 
Magna Charta.’’ 

‘And one of mine,’’ said little Ikey, 
who was,one of the push, ‘‘vos present 
at the signing of the Ten Commandments. ’’ 


Lady—‘‘ Now, are you quite sure this 
salmon is fresh?’’ 

Fish Dealer—‘‘Fresh! Why, bless yer, 
mum. I’ve just cut ’im up to keep ’im 
from jumping at the flies,’’ 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF NOV. 11-17 
Practical Thought: Appreciation of the 
good in other peoples will still the clamor 
of suspicion. 
Memory Hymn: ‘‘Great God of Nations! 
Now to Thee,’?’ New Reformed Church 
Hymnal 595. 


Monday—Overcoming Racial Antipathies. 
Acts 10:9-16. 


Racial antipathies are ‘‘die hards.’’ 
Peter was one of the original disciples of 
Jesus, being with Him during His entire 
‘ministry. From first hand he knew the 
attitude of Jesus toward all men and na- 
tionalities. He had seen the kindly atti- 
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NEW 1929 CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


We carry in stock the 1929 Sunday School Services published by the 
leading publishers throughout the country and we solicit your order for 
same. Complete with Order of Service, Responsive Readings, Recita- 
tions and Exercises and bright Christmas songs to be sung by the entire 
School. 


Per Per Per Per 

Copy Dozen Fifty Hundred 
The GittteteGitte 0M. Mile ce dsehesscdtunsdeceees $0.07 $0.80 $3.25 $6.00 
Christmas Classics No. 15 (H. M.)....cceccecceces 07 80 3.25 6.00 
Message of. Good Will (Hic Wines wns cciaverclctelatenisjele OF .80 3.25 6.00 
While Shepherds Watched (H. M.)..............5. 07 .80 3.25 6.00 
Blest) Bethichem) (Hi. (M.) isis stes cwdetcscceaudads 07 .80 3.25 6.00 
The Love Git CR. Mi) gh ee eke Beleatdon ee «ae er 08 .B5 3.25 6.00 
*Star. of the: Masts (Toc MS)iag ko sincere eles iciesieieys + /otaialay aie O8 85 3.25 6.00 
*Christ is Born in Bethlehem (J.).............006- 08 B85 3.25 6.00 
Siail Royal, Guest (3.)). cc ante ictal non tess since sree aie O8 B85 3.25 6.00 
SGOCAAe GLC © (Sa): aiatavaa-siahe: otecetsiaial giorelsselacehalaie ee funsia/s/e ee ore .08 85 3.25 6.00 
Joy Bells of Christmas (RoS8.).......ccccccccceces .08 .80 3.25 6.00 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (Ros.)..............- O08 80 3.25 6.00 
Star-leds Pilgrims): (Lor. creat aki Cisloslaleraicicins oceans .08 .85 3.25 6.00 
Follow the Star -(Lor.) cs <ccaancesaadsclcas nesiss donuts 7 08 85 3.25 6.00 
Worship at the Manger (L0r.) 25 .ccccccccensneces .08 85 3.25 6.00 
TheswWuy of) Peace: (RU eae rcsscieialoele Sects niasiae 08 .85 3.25 6.00 
The Dawning CPi.) 30:02 Pec eee cle Sits oxteneulenwe eres -08 5 3.25 6.00 


* Orchestrated. Price Complete Orchestration, $1.50. All above services postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


THE LITTLE BOY NOBODY WANTED 


A play by Edna Randolph Merrell. The scene is laid in Middle Europe many years 
ago. It is Christmas eve and the pious town folk expect and prepare for the visit of the 
Holy Child. All fail to recognize him in the little homeless boy whom a widow in her 
poverty takes in. She is greatly blessed and the whole town comes to do her honor. 40e. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Three simple dramatizations: What Child Is This? By Martha Race. A short pageant 
woven about the carol, “What Child Is This?” The First Christmas Morning. By Maud 
Lindsay. A playlet for nine girls in which the Bethlehem events are narrated by vil- 
lagers. Frankincense. By Louise G. Cummings. A short pageant which shows how a 
selfish child becomes filled with the Christmas spirit. 40 cents. 


PARAMOUNT PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Three Plays and three Pageants under one cover. A collection that will make a 
Christmas feature presentation possible in any church or school regardless of size or 
amount of talent available. Spiritual, simple, and beautiful—some lines and parts may 
be read instead of memorized, omitted or added without lessening the effect. 25e¢ per copy. 
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A RADIO CHRISTMAS 


An up-to-date play for 6 older girls. Hav- 
ing met in Mary’s room to sew on gifts for 
the poor children, they are given a surprise 
by hearing a radio concert. This concert is 
given by hidden singers and a short pro- 
gram is suggested. Splendid for church or 
Sunday school. Price, 25 cents. 


HOW THE CHRISTMAS SONG 
WAS FOUND 


A simple but beautiful sketch for any 
number of children, 12 required. Shows the 
real spirit of Christmas and tells how the 
glad Christmas song was found. Time—20 
to 30 min. Price, 25 cents. 


THE KINGDOM OF LOVE (E Lp.) 


A new idea for a Christmas play. It is 
for boys and girls from grammar grades 
up. 45 minutes to 1 hour. Should have 20 
or more boys and girls. Especially good 
for Sunday School classes. Price, 25 cents. 


THE BETHLEHEM SHEPHERDS 


By L. D. Benner. A Christmas dramati- 
zation in three acts. Short acts. Four 
Shepherds—an Angel—Group of Angels— 
Mary and Joseph and Three Travelers. 
Simple settings. Easily rendered. Price, 
15 cents each. 


THE TOWN THAT SANTA 
FORGOT 


Christmas playlet in one act for 7 boys 
and 4 girls. Plays about 15 minutes. Santa 
has started on the annual gift trip, and 
Mrs. Santa Claus sits down to enjoy a 
much-deserved rest. The toys that are left 
clamor to be given away. Santa returns, 
much flustered, announcing that he has for- 
gotten presents for Joyville. As the toys 
beg to be taken he packs them in his bag. 
Clever play for children of the lower grades. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE HAPPINESS WAY 


A Christmas Play in Prologue and 
Two Acts—By Mattie B. Shannon 


About seventeen characters are needed 
for this play, mostly girls with a few boys 
and ranging from 10 to 14 years of age. In 
the play appear two groups: “The Imps of 
Unhappiness” and the ‘Fairies of Happi- 
ness.”’ These, of course, disagree as! has 
ever been the case, but as we are admon- 
ished to overcome evil with good, so at last 
the good Fairies overcome the Imps of 
Greed, Selfishness. Envy, Discontent, and 
Spite. It carries a good wholesome message 
in a delightfully interesting way. Easy to 
produce and not over 25 minutes in length. 

Prices: Single copy, 40 cents; 10 or more, 
30 cents each. 


THE TWELVE GIFTS—A Christmas Play 
By Eleanor Early Mitchell 


The characters include: The Spirit of the Tree (girl), The World (girl), The Law 
(boy), The Prophets (boy), The Gospels (boy). These boys and girls should not be 
under sixteen. Also the following representing the 12 gifts by girls under 14—Wealth, 
Power, Service, Love, Sacrifice, Worship, Faith, Hope, Joy, Good-Will, Time and Peace. 
The 12 gifts bring their offerings and place them up in the tree, each reciting a four-line 
verse describing the gift, and before leaving the platform each lights a candle represent- 
ing his or her gift. The music is familiar and no tiresome rehearsals will be necessary. Time 
of rendition, twenty minutes. Price: Single copy, 35 cents; 10 or more copies, 25 cents. 
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tude in the healing of the daughter of the 
Syrophenician woman. He had witnessed 
the two-day stay in the Samaritan village 
when many converts had been won. He 
had heard the instruction to carry the 
Gospel to all nations. But in spite of all 
this Peter still felt himself better than the 
Gentiles. It required a special lesson from 
God’s Spirit to remove the un-Christian 
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feeling. How do we “feel toward 


foreigners? 

Prayer: Gracious Father, Thy children 
are numbered among all nations and tribes 
of men. Remove from us any sinful feel- 
ing that we are better than other men be- 
cause of national ties. Prompt within us 
a spirit of brotherhood toward all men, 
Amen. 


2¢ 


Tuesday—Christianity and the Races. 
Acts 10:23-33 

In the teaching of the “universality of 
God’s reign there lies the ground of world 
peace and the League of Nations, If the 
Bible is true in its teaching concerning 
God and His relations to mankind, then it 
would seem to follow that there should be 
a bond between them which oes could 
break. Sin is the distributing factor. But 
Christ died to remove sin. In Him there 
surely is a bond strong enough to unite 
us. It was this bond that brought Peter, 
the Jew, and Cornelius, the Roman ¢en- 
turion together. This is the tie which is 
uniting men of all nations in the Chris- 
tian Church. No greater incentive can be 
found for seeking peaceable relations be- 
tween all nations. Christ gives men the 
international mind and will. 

Prayer: Help us, O Father, to see in Thy 
children of every land our brethren in the 
Spirit. May recognition of Thy Lordship 
draw the nations into harmonious rela- 
tions. Then shall Thy Kingdom, indeed, 
come upon earth. Amen. 


Wednesday—Home-Making in a Foreign 
Land. Ruth 1:6-18. 


Under any conditions the business of 
home-making is a serious affair. To build 
a home in a strange land under unaccus- 
tomed surroundings adds to its difficulties, 
How much more necessary then is the help 
of religion and the Church. The second of 
the great commandments as given by Jesus 
places Christians under obligation to love 
their neighbors. All of them; in particular 
those who need the help we can give. 
Christianity also places its adherents under 
obligation to apply its principles and spirit 
to the social life of which they are a 
part. Do our neighbors, ‘‘strangers in a 
strange land,’’? need us? Do we make pos- 
sible a Christian atmosphere in which they 
may establish homes? Ruth found a reli- 
gious atmosphere when she came with her 
mother-in-law into the land of Israel that 
enabled her to become a part of the social 
life and to contribute to it. 

Prayer: Great God of love, fill our hearts 
with kindliness toward those around who 
need us. Guide the stranger in our midst 
who seeks to build his home. May the 
noblest influences of those who love Thee 
be extended to all such that Thy Kingdom 
may come upon earth. Amen. 


Thursday—Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman. John 4:5-14. 


‘“‘The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.’’ Packed into that explana- 
tory phrase there is a lot of racial hatred, 
mutually nourished. But sitting on the 
well curb there was the noblest of all Jews 
talking with the commonest of Samaritan 
women, Jesus was above the wicked 
prejudices of His people. Here He sought 
to awaken in this woman of another race 
a desire for spiritual things which might 
be satisfied as she accepted what He prof- 
fered. Does this suggest one reason for 
the intermingling of peoples from all na- 
tions? There is a cultural contribution 
which each nation can make to all others. 
There is that which Christian peoples have 
that all men need, viz.: the Gospel of a 
Saviour. As Christians must it not be an 
object of our contact with peoples of 
other nations to give those, who have it 
not, that Gospel? 

Prayer: Grant to us, dear Lord Christ, 
a passion to spread Thy story among the 
nations. We are stewards of Thy Gospel; 
may we faithfully discharge our steward- 
ship to the glory of Thy name. Amen. 


Friday—Our Debt to Alien Races. 
Rom, 1:8-17. 


It would make a long list were we to 
attempt to catalogue all that we have re- 
ceived from alien races. Have you not 
noticed the names of the musicians before 
the public today? Very few of them, in- 
deed, have names that we can pronounce, 
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The world is not so large as it once was. 
Modern means of communication bring to 
the doors of civilized peoples the contribu- 
tions of every clime and race. Look over 
your table today and seek to discover 
what lands have supplied your food. We 
Americans would find it extremely difii- 
cult to get along without the material 
contributions of the entire world. We are 
debtors in more ways than one, ‘‘both to 
the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both 
to the wise, and to the unwise.’’ Shall we 
not be honest and recognize that debt? 
Shall we not humbly attempt to repay it, 
at least in part? 


AUTUMN’S CHARMS 
By Roy Arthur Brenner 


She casts aside the summer garments 
sheen, 
And wraps the earth with an en- 
chanting haze: 
Our hearts in ecstasies would crown 
her queen, 
In sunny nooks we’d dream away 
the days. 


In woodlands we would lie, where 
children play, 
Caressed by autumn’s charming, 
tranquil breeze, 
To watch the crows that hover on 
their way 
To where no ruthless winter’s 
blasts will freeze. 


Those russet burs from swaying 
chestnut trees 
The frosts have creviced, 
in nights gone by, 
Oft patter downward through the 
sered leaves, 
Like stars that fall from heaven’s 


turquoise sky. 


These tappings which the chipmunk, 
cunning, hears 
Within its home beyond the reach 
of light, 
Induces it to venture out with fears 
To snatch the nuts and nimbly 
take its flight. 


The rushing zephyrs chase frost-bit- 
ten leaves 
Away to their long winter’s rest- 
ing place; 
A thrilling spirit into us it breathes; 
Our hearts, our hopes are blended 
with its grace. 


browned, 


An eye of fancy never do we need 
To make us feel that autumn is 
sublime, 
Nor pen of poets must we ever heed 
To make each fruitful autumn 
queen of time. 


Greenville, Pa. 


Prayer: Open our eyes, dear Lord and 
Saviour, that we may see how great is our 
debt to our brethren of all races. They 
have that which can make us comfortable 
and wise. Help us to call them brothers. 
Amen, 


Saturday—Racial Prejudice Rebuked. 
Acts 13:44-52. 


That Satanic prejudice that we found 
when Jesus talked with the Samaritan 
woman was discovered by Paul on his mis- 
sionary journeys. The glad acceptance of 
the message he proclaimed by the Gentiles 
was a rebuke of the ungracious refusal of 
the Jews to believe. In our contacts with 
members of alien races we are rebuked 
frequently by their readiness to accept the 
message of love and salvation, and by their 
naive expectance that all in our land are 
devout Christians. Students who have had 
contacts with various races agree in say- 
ing that there is no superior race, but that 
each has its own peculiar quality in which 
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‘««Peace Forever’? and are doing all’ we | ¥ 
_to bring it about. 


it surpasses others. What we have has 
been given to us by a loving Father, and 
we must be fair in our dealing with His 
other children. 

Prayer: Forgive, dear God, the scorn with 
which we have looked upon Thy other ehil- 
dren. That which we have has been re- 
ceived from Thee. May we hold it in 
sacred trust, and employ our gifts that all. 
may be benefited thereby. Amen, 
Sunday—The Universal Spiritual Family. 

Eph. 3:14-21, 

Can we appreciate the great change: 
wrought in Paul by Jesus? By intellectual 
and spiritual training he belonged to the 
narrowest party of his people, the Phari- 
sees. All the intense feeling of superiority 
to other peoples was inherited by him, mod- 
ified in degree by his early environment in 
Tarsus. It was Jesus Christ who lifted 
him above those prejudices and made him. 
to see mankind composed one family with 
God as its Father. Brotherhood is a prod- 
uet of Christianity. 

Prayer: 

“‘Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kinglest is brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long lost poesy and mirth; 

And till it comes these men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of 

graves. 
“Clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their 

day. 

Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath, 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for brotherhood—the brother- 

hood of man.’’—Edwin Markham. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene §. De Chant 


Next Monday many nations will cele- 
brate Armistice Day—the ending of: the 
most horrible war the world has ever seen. 
And do you know how I wish you would 
celebrate that peace day? Just as the 
children of Holland will. About 4 0’elock 
Armistice afternoon, they will form a great 
parade. Thousands of them carrying 
lighted lanterns, will march through the 
streets. And do they buy their lanterns? 
No indeed. They make them, and in Chi- 
nese fashion. And what do you suppose 
they put on them? Peace emblems writ- 
ten, painted or pasted. And what are 
some of those emblems? A picture of the 
Peace Palace at The Hague; two hands 
clasped; and words like these: ‘‘Light’’; 
“¢Joy’’; ‘* All Friends’’; ‘‘No More War’; 
“‘Love’’; ‘Peace the World sOveues 
“*Peace Forever.’’ November 11 for the 
children of Holland used to be St. Martin’s 
Day, when, carrying lighted candles, they 
went from door to door, receiving gifts of 
fruit and flowers. How fine it is, now, 
that instead of receiving gifts for them- 
selves, they give gifts to others—gifts of 
‘‘Joy,’’? of ‘‘Love,’’? of ‘‘Peace Forever,’? 
to all those who see them march, And how 
I wish we too would, this Armistice Day, 
have just such a parade. We can make 
our own lanterns, Chinese fashion, flags 
and banners. Our Girl Seout and Boy 
Scout troops can be our leaders, and of 
course we’ll need a band. Our homes, 
along the line of march, can be decorated, 
too, with lanterns, and I am sure that 
grown-up folks would be glad to offer 
prizes fo rthe best made and for the best 
designed lanterns, and for the best peace 
motto. And of course we would arrange 
our line of march so that we would all 
pass each other—we public school, Sunday 
School, Birthday Club boys and girls, ‘‘A 
Children’s Lantern Peace Parade’’ greet- 
ings to all my boys and girls, who, with 
earnest folks the world around, - 
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PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
(Continued from Page 2) 


that this is a popular cause, that the 
people are willing to support it, and that 
wherever a congregation is properly or- 
ganized and a sufficiently large number of 
canvassers make a face-to-face solicitation 
of all its members for the funds needed, 
the results are sure to be satisfactory. 


When subscriptions are made to be paid 
in ten quarterly payments for a period of 
two and a half years, the proper support of 
this cause is found so easy that it will not 
in the least hurt any other cause of the 
Church nor the local congregation, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances may be. That 
has already become quite evident in this 
campaign. 


BOOKS AND LEAFLETS FOR THE 
1900TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PENTECOST 


By Rev. R. C. Zartman, D. D. 


I am frequently asked to recommend 
something to read that would help in pre- 
paring for and observing the 1900th Anni- 
versary of Pentecost. Accordingly I cite 
attention to the following: 

“Holy Spirit and the Church”’—Gore— 
Scribner, $2.75; “Creator Spirit’—C. E. 
Raven—Harvard University Press, $2.50; 
“Spirit in the New Testament”?—E. F. 
Scott — Doubleday, Doran, $2.00; “Light 
Within”—C. L. Slattery—Longmans, $2.00; 
“Holy Spirit in the Gospels’—J. R. Smith 
—MaeMillan, $2.50; “The Spirit”’—B. H. 
Streeter—MacMillan, $2.50; “Holy Spirit 
in the Ancient Church’—H. B. Swete— 
MacMillan, $4.80; “Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament” —H. B. Swete — MacMillan, 
$3.40; “Power of the Spirit’—P. Dearner 
—Oxford, $1.20; “Christian Experience of 
the Holy Spirit’—H. Wheeler Robinson— 
Harper, $3.00; “Holy Spirit’—A. J. Mac- 
Donald—MaeMillan, $1.40; “Work of the 
Holy Spirit’—Abraham Kuyper—Funk & 
Wagnalls, $4.60; “Eyangelism—A Graphic 
Survey”—H. C. Weber—MacMillan, $2.00; 
“Pentecost—A Renewal of Power”—B. H. 
Bruner—Doran, $1.50; “Pentecost and the 
Holy Spirit”—J. B. Hunley—Revell, $2.00; 
“The Power of Pentecost” — Thomas 
Waugh—Revell, 75c. 

To be ready in January: “The Christ of 
Every Road’—a study of Pentecost—E. 
Stanley Jones; “The Holy Spirit”—Ray- 
mond Calkins; “Pentecost Day by Day’— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, 
November 17, 1929. 

Living With People of Other Races 
Aets 10:9-15, 30-35; Galatians 3:28, 29. 
Golden Text: Of a truth I perceive that 

God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to 
Him. Acts 10:34, 35. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Barriers. 2. 
3. Brotherhood. 

The lessons for the present quarter are 
of extraordinary interest. They set before 
us some of the social teachings of the 
Bible. Our first task is to learn precisely 
what they are. And even this may be a 
most illuminating experience for some of 
our pupils, who think of religion as being 
solely a relation between the individual 
and his Maker. They will learn that 
neither the great prophets of Israel, nor 
Jesus, nor His disciples did so regard it. 
On the contrary, each and all of them 
realized clearly that a man’s social rela- 
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Leaflets: “The Pentecostal 
Charles E. Schaeffer; “Home Visitation 
Evangelism’ — Rufus C. Zartman; “The 
Ideal Evangelism’ — Rufus C. Zartman; 
“The First Christian Pentecost”—Rufus C. 
Zartman; “Looking Toward Pentecost”—a 
talk to pastors—Rufus C. Zartman; “The 
Holy Spirit and Pentecost” — Charles L. 
Goodell; “Pentecost and Prayer’—Goldner 
—Disciples of Christ; “The Holy Spirit”— 
Hutchison—U. B. Church; “Passion and 
Power of Pentecost’”—Sadler—Disciples of 
Christ. 
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tionships must needs be profoundly af- 
fected by the religion he professes. His 
eye of faith sweeps far beyond the bounds 
of space and time, but, assuredly, his citi- 
zenship in heaven does not imply indif- 
ference to life upon earth. And one may 
well ask what the results would have been 
if, in past ages, religion as “transforma- 
tion” had been given an equal emphasis 
by teachers and preachers with religion as 
“transportation.” But the tragic fact is 
that, as yet, the social application of our 
Christian faith has scarcely been tried. 
The discovery of the social teachings of 
the Bible is only the beginning of our 
task. We must also learn to apply them 
wisely to the circumstances and conditions 
of our time. And that is a far more dif- 
ficult matter than some enthusiasts would 
have us believe. The teaching of Jesus, 
who is our Master, does not give us ready- 
made precepts of conduct. He proclaims 
eternal principles that require interpreta- 
tion and application to conditions that are 
new. Christian living, therefore, is truly 
a creative task. All the confessors and 
saints of past ages may give us inspira- 
tion, but none of them can serve as a 


Christabel Pankhurst 


on Current World Events 
in the Light of Bible Prophecy 


Stupendous events are being unfolded before our eyes. 
Do you know their meaning ? 
England, now on a tour in America, is one of the outstanding 
voices in the study of Bible prophecy today, and she gives her 
latest studies of sensational current events in a new series of 
atticles appearing exclusively in 
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Disarmament, a peace pact signed by fifty-six nations, 
the crisis in Palestine over ‘The Wailing Wall That 
Circles the Globe,’’ and Britain’s Mandate there,— Miss Pank- 
hurst discusses these and other equally momentous questions 


You can secure several of these stirring articles by send- 
ing immediately for a Ten Weeks Get Acquainted sub- 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


FOR THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
11 new publications demonstrating 11 distinct types 
of entertainments sent on 10 days’ approval if you 
clip this ad. Carols, play, services, sacred cantatas, 
Santa cantata, pageants, story and song program, 
and recitation book make selection by committee easy. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio; New York (91 Seventh Ave.) ; 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 


model whom we must copy. It is the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, working in us 
through love, who must guide us and help 
us to express our faith in our social atti- 
tudes and aspirations. And our success 
will be commensurate with our sincerity 
of purpose and with our loyalty to Christ. 

And so we come to our present topic, 
“Living With People of Other Races.” No 
greater social issue can be imagined. It 
vexes statesmen and churchmen in every 
part of the world. Everywhere we see the 
dominant nations crowding one upon an- 
other in a wild scramble for colonies, com- 
merce, and power. In every nation we 
find a confused and clashing mixture of 
racial, religious, political, and commercial 
elements. National pride and racial preju- 
dice and hatred seem to be in the ascend- 
ant. In the presence of such powerful pas- 
sions dividing mankind into hostile groups, 
the Church faces her most crucial test as 
the builder of God’s Kingdom. - 

Our printed Biblical passage for this les- 
son contains the graphic story of Peter’s 
happy emancipation from sectarian preju- 
dices. Apart from its great historical in- 
terest, the incident is a parable of our 
own problem. It shows us how God wove 
spiritual bonds between Peter and Cor- 
nelius that annihilated every barrier and 
linked them together in a new brother- 
hood. Humanity entered upon a new era 
when these twain met in Christ. A study 
of their experience may help us to widen 
and deepen its beneficent reign. 

I. Barriers. Peter and Cornelius were 
separated by a deep chasm. Both were 
good men, but they lived in different 
worlds. They were the representatives of 
two civilizations that seemed to have noth- 
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ing in common. The one is a Jewish-Chris- 
tian preacher; and the other, a pagan sol- 
dier of Rome. Peter was a son of Abra- 
ham, passionately loyal to the law of 
Moses and to the tradition of the elders 
of his people. There could be no social 
intercourse of any kind between him and 
a Gentile, let alone brotherhood. Even 
the most superficial contact meant con- 
tamination. And an officer of Caesar’s 
great army, like Cornelius, looked upon a 
Hebrew with contemptuous indifference. 
Thus these two men were hopelessly apart. 
Natural differences of blood and birth, of 
tradition and training had erected a wall 
of partition between them that seemed in- 
surmountable. Ages of clashing interests 
and bitter strife had filled their hearts 
with mutual distrust and hatred. How can 
two such men ever be brought together? 
It is astonishing and appalling how easily 
bad men get together for their evil pur- 
poses, or how quickly good men can be 
fused and welded into an army of de- 
struction. We saw that in the Great War, 
where pagans and Christians, Mohammed- 
ans and Jews, black and white and brown 
peoples fought under the same banner. 
But how can good men become united in 
heart and mind in spite of racial, na- 
tional, religious, and commercial chasms 
and barriers? 

That still remains a problem. The mere 
passage of time, since Peter wrestled with 
it at Joppa, has neither solved nor soft- 
ened it. Indeed, it is more acute today 
than ever before. We know a world much 
vaster in extent and far more complex in 
its social relations than Peter and Cor- 
nelius dreamed of. And this vast world, 
as we know it, is the scene and theatre of 
profound racial antipathies, national 
hatreds, religious passions, commercial ri- 
valries, personal prejudices. Everywhere 
we see deep chasms and high barriers that 
separate mankind into hostile clans. Not 
even our religion is an exception to that 
rule. Our denominationalism forms a close 
parallel to nationalism. There, too, selfish 
pride and narrow prejudice tend to keep 
good men apart. 

We ought also to recognize that some 
of these divisive chasms are not of our 
making. True, we have worn them wide 
and deep by centuries of selfishness, but 
we did not originate them. They seem 
somehow to belong to God’s creative pur- 


pose, for it is obviously not true that 
all men are created free and equal. Human 
life, in its vast totality, is marked by tre- 
mendous inequalities that separate man- 
kind into many groups and classes—racial, 
national, religious, and social. To deny 
the existence of such radical and basic 
differences is as foolish as it is futile. 
Rather, we must learn their true place and 
meaning in the divine scheme of creation. 
Are they permanent and insurmountable 
barriers to genuine human brotherhood, or 
is there a bond between men that can span 
the deepest chasm? Do these existing in- 
equalities permanently divide men into su- 
perior and inferior races, into ruling 
classes and serving masses, into the elect 
and non-elect, or, beneath all our divisive 
differences of color, easte, and creed, is 
there a fundamental oneness that binds all 
mankind together in their origin and in 
their destiny? 

II. Bonds. Our lesson answers these 
questions in the affirmative. And this an- 
swer is all the more impressive because it 
is not stated theoretically but wrought out 
practically. We see two men, differing 
widely in race and rank, in custom and 
culture, actually coming together in a true 
fellowship. A typical Jew and a repre- 
sentative Roman become brothers, in spite 
of all the barriers of prejudice and pride. 
How was this miracle achieved? 

By God, who worked with Peter and 
with Cornelius. Our lesson informs us that 
He had spoken to both of them. And it 
was by His power and spirit that they met. 
Both, each in his own way, had moved 
toward God. Thus, at last, they found 
each other. We must follow that same 
procedure today if we really want to live 
with people of other races. We must get 
far away from our racial and national 
levels. We must ascend to a higher level. 
We must rise to higher altitudes of vision 
and venture. And only God can enable us 
to do that. Our programs are powerless, 
no matter how cleverly devised by our 
statesmen and diplomats. Our logic is help- 
less. Only God can burn away all the 
separating barriers. Men who pray to Him, 
like Peter and Cornelius, are bound to 
come together. 

They will find that, after all, the chasm 
between men and nations and races is 
largely imaginary. It exists only in ap- 
pearance. It is created and magnified by 
our selfishness. Thus measured, the dis- 
tance between Joppa and Caesarea was 
enormous. Too far for Roman and Jew 
to meet. Yet when Peter and Cornelius 
did meet they discovered that they were 
spiritual brothers, devout and benevolent 
men who feared God and communed with 
Him in prayer. Diverse in many super- 
ficial things, they were one in soul and 
spirit. And gladly Peter confessed, “Unto 
me God hath showed that I should not 
call any man common or unclean.” And, 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is acceptable to Him.” God has 
no favorites. All men are His children 
and the objects of His redemptive love. 
The outer conditions of birth and blood, 
of race and rank, that cause our separa- 
tions and alienations, mean nothing to 
Him. He respects only the inner life and 
character. And that Peter found under a 
Roman toga, when God sent him to 
Caesarea. “Can any man forbid water that 
these should not be baptized, who have 
received the Holy Spirit as well as we?” 

III. Brotherhood. Peter was right—God 
had shown it unto him that no man is 
common or unclean before God. But it 
took this disciple of Jesus a long time to 
go from Joppa to Caesarea, to learn that 
God is no respecter of persons. Does that 
surprise us? Does it seem odd to us, al- 
most incomprehensible, that a sincere and 
devout follower of the Master should have 
found it so difficult to escape from the 
bondage of ‘his narrow and petty Jewish 
prejudices? 

Then let us ask ourselves this honest 
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question, have we really arrived at 
Caesarea? This man Cornelius appears in 
many guises and forms. He may be the 
negro hauling your ashes or the Chinaman 
who washes your shirts or the foreigner 
within the gates of your sanctuary. How 
do you regard him or treat him? Theo- 
retically, of course, we all look upon our 
Golden Text as axiomatic. Nobody doubts 
or denies it. But practically, in our daily 
conduct and attitude, do we go all the way 
to Caesarea with Peter? 


We shall be very slow to criticise or 
condemn Peter for his Jewish prejudices 
when we realize how our own inherited 
prejudices dim and distort the light that 
Jesus sheds on our relations to all man- 
kind; how difficult we find it to apply the 
Mind of the Master to the problem of liy- 
ing with people of other races. 


But there alone lies the hope of man- 
kind of being knit together in the bonds of 
a universal brotherhood. Only the gospel 
of Christ can bring about that great mir- 
acle. And it is doing that constantly un- 
der our very eyes. In Christ east and 
west have met. In Him, black and white 
and brown peoples overcome their racial 
and national prejudices. We may still be 
far from Caesarea, but we are going there. 
The same God who brought Peter and Cor- 
nelius together is working today, through 
the same gospel, to unite into one family 
all the separated and alienated groups of 
men, 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


November 17th—What Should Young Men 
and Women Expect of Each Other? 
2 Peter 1:2-11 


The relation of young people to each 
other is a matter of very vital importance. 
In early life friendships are formed which 
affect for weal or woe all subsequent years. 
Contacts in life are then made which make 
or mar human lives. The way in which 
young men and women should regard each 
other is at present a subject of wide in- 
terest and discussion. There are not a few 
among older people, especially, who are 
greatly concerned about the present status 
of young people in the social world. It is 
often stated that moral standards among 
the young have declined within recent 
years, especially since the War. There is 
a looseness in their relationships which is 
apparently not always wholesome. Many 
of the bars are let down too low and the 
one-time restraint and restrictions have 
been too largely removed. Whether the 
older folks, the parents for example, are 
responsible for this situation or whether 
it must be laid entirely at the door of the 
young themselves is not definitely deter- 
mined. At any rate, the parents must as- 
sume a good part of the blame if their 
children do not turn out as they should. 
Our home life, as well as all of our social 
customs and regulations, have undergone 
great changes. Many factors have con- 
tributed in producing changes in the atti- 
tude of young people towards each other. 
Our modern methods all have undergone 
marked changes which have affected the 
social and moral life of young and old 
alike. The automobile, the craze for pleas- 
ure, the dance, the movie, all have con- 
tributed to the seriousness of the problem. 
Of course, in a sense the young people of 
today are not worse than were their sires, 
although they do express their lives in a 
different way. 

There are a number of things which 
young men and women, if they wish to 
lead normal and natural lives, have a 
right to expect of each other. 

First—Courtesy. Courtesy is based upon 
self-respect. One cannot treat anyone else 
with proper respect if he or she does not 
have due regard for himself or herself. 
The Apostle tells us that no one should 
think more highly of himself than he 
ought to think, but to think soberly and 
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righteously. Surely, we cannot show any 
finer types of manhood or womanhood to 
each other than we cherish in ourselves. 
If we respect ourselves we will naturally 
respect others. Boorishness is a sign of 
low breeding. The gentleman is the well- 
bred man. The lady is the one of gentle 
birth. One should always cultivate these 
gentlemanly and lady-like qualities in life. 
It costs nothing to be polite. There are 
many small courtesies which mean so much 
in the sum of human life. They not only 
give an atmosphere to life, but they make 
it full of happy and golden deeds. Cour- 
tesy is something that should be taught 
in early youth. It may require some dis- 
cipline at first, but it gives real tone and 
character to life. 

Second—Companionship. Human beings, 
whether old or young, crave for fellowship. 
Our lives find their fullest expression in 
our relations with other people. Conse- 
quently, we should seek to make ourselves 
companionable and agreeable. To sulk back 
into one’s own life and retire into one’s 
own shell is a misdirection of our lives. 
Only as our lives go out to others and we 
find ourselves reflected in them do we 
reach life’s highest meaning and joy. Peo- 
ple who are agreeable always have more 
friends than do the disagreeable. They 
draw others to themselves and bring cheer 
and sunshine into human hearts. Compan- 
ionship implies unselfishness. There is noth- 
ing that so mars one’s real life as to 
live in a selfish and introspective mood. 
Companionship implies frankness and open- 
heartedness and trustworthiness. There 
can be no true companionship among bad 
folks. 

Third—Conscientiousness. Young folks 
should expect sincerity and truth from 
each other. There is nothing that so saps 
one’s moral nature as to be untrue to 
oneself, to play the part instead of try- 
ing to be the real thing. Insincerity wrecks 
many a relationship in life. Young folks 
should at least expect to find each other 
true. This means that they would not seek 
each other’s company for ulterior pur- 
poses. They will not be “gold-diggers.” 
They will not seek other’s fellowship only 
as long as gifts and other considerations 
are bestowed upon them: 

Fourth — Common-sense. Perhaps this 
quality is the most indispensable in hu- 
man relationships. Young folks should cer- 
tainly expect to find this element in each 
other. It has been said that if anyone 
lacks beauty God can give it to him, if he 
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lacks education man can give it, but if he 
lacks common-sense neither God nor man 
can bestow it. It is the base on which 
practically every other quality in life must 
rest. You cannot yoke persons together if 
one is wise and the other is foolish. The 
presence of common-sense atones for the 
lack of almost every other quality in life. 
It saves one from a lot of foolishness and 
guards against recklessness in life. It is a 
quality that can be cultivated and seems 
to be one of the very first things that 
young folks should look for in each other. 


Fifth—Co-operation. Many of the dif- 
ficulties in life arise from the fact that 
young folks do not fully co-operate with 
each other. They seem to pull in different 
directions. They have no common aims and 
purposes. In this way estrangements de- 
velop and friendships are broken. “How 
can two walk together except they be 
agreed?’’ Divided interests and different 
ends and purposes in life do not make for 
peace and prosperity in each other’s lives. 

Sixth—Courage. This is likewise an in- 
dispensable element. No one admires a 
coward. Young men and young women 
look for the hero or’ the heroine in each 
other. They despise the craven. They look 
for strong, positive convictions and for 
courage to maintain the same. This is one 
of the fine characteristics among the young 
people of today. They are open. They are 
frank. They are not afraid. Consequently 
they break through tradition and conven- 
tionality and blaze trails of their own. 


All of these qualities which young men 
and women expect of each other have 
their foundation in Christian character. 
Without this there can be no real respect 
for each other. Young people may toler- 
ate each other for a while, but without this 
element they will eventually tire of each 
other. A Christian character wears through 
all the stress and strain of life. When 
misunderstandings arise, when adversities 
come, when difficulties appear, Chris- 
tian character remains. Consequently it is 
this quality above all others which young 
folks should expect from each other. Out 
of it other social amenities will flow, other 
factors will spring. Therefore, the thing 
that the man should look for in the woman 
is a good, strong Christian character, and 
what the woman should look for in the 
man is a sturdy, rugged Christian spirit. 
This will guarantee proper relationships in 
life and will bring peace and joy into hu- 
man hearts. 


Thomas Hastings, one of the great Amer- 
ican architects, died Oct. 22 at Mineola, 
L. I. He designed the memorial amphi- 
theatre in Arlington Cemetery, where the 
Unknown Soldier is buried. Last January 
he announced his plans for the enlarge- 
ment and alteration of the United States 
Senate Chamber at the Capitol in Washing- 
ton at a cost of $500,000. 

Urban F. Diteman, Jr., the flying cattle- 
man of Billings, Mont., is feared to have 
become the twelfth in the list of victims 
claimed in attempts to span the Atlantic 
from east to west by airplane. 

President Hoover in an address at Louis- 
ville, Ky., announced a plan to turn mil- 
lions of dollars now used for the construc- 
tion of battleships to the completion of a 
vast network of inland waterways, knitting 
the Nation together with a new system of 
transportation channels to bear commerce 
of peace. 

The Pacific Zeppelin Transport Company 
has been formed to develop a 36-hour air- 
ship service between California and 
Hawaii. 

On the opening day of the Parliamentary 


session the Briand Government was de- 
feated by 11 votes. The Premier and his 
Cabinet went at once, Oct. 22, to Elysee 
Place and handed their resignations to 
President Doumergue. The Premier lost 
by 288 to 277 on his call to delay the 
foreign issues debate. He formed the 11th 
cabinet July 29 to put the Young plan into 
effect. 

A battered Old Testament which John 
Eliot caused to be printed in an Indian 
language, and which he used in mission 
work among the American Indians, has 
been discovered tucked away on a musty 
book shelf in Exeter Cathedral, London. 
The book is so rare it is difficult to esti- 
mate its value. 

Dr. George U. Wenner, pastor of Christ 
Lutheran Church, New York City, is be- 
lieved to hold the record in the United 
States of serving one pulpit longer than 
any other minister. Dr. Wenner, who is 
85 years old, recently celebrated the 61st 
anniversary of his pastorate at Christ 
Church. 

The Chinese rebels have recently cap- 
tured 3 cities in Honan. 
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Within a few hours of the official an- 
nouncement of his engagement to Princess 
Marie Jose, and only a few feet from the 
tomb of Belgium’s unknown soldier, an at- 
tempt was made, Oct. 24, to assassinate 
Prince Humbert, heir to the Italian throne, 
by a young Italian law student. 


The most disastrous decline in the big- 
est and broadest stock market of history 
rocked the financial district, Oct. 29, of ° 
Wall Street. Treasury officials blame specu- 
lation for this drastic decline and not on 
any basie business weakness. 


Brig. Gen. Eli L. Huggins, retired, a 
veteran of the Civil and Spanish Wars and 
of Indian campaigns in the Northwest, and 
holder of the Medal of Honor, died at San 
Diego, Cal., Oct. 22, at the age of 87. 

Dr. William Beebe, author, scientist, ex- 
plorer and director of the Tropical Re- 
search Division of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, has returned from his 32nd 
expedition with more than 100,000 rare 
specimens of deep sea fish. 


The Mount Hope Bridge, a $4,000,000 
span at Rhode Island, was dedicated and 
opened to public travel Oct. 24. Vice- 
President Curtis in Washington touched a 
button that gave the signal for the of- 
ficial opening. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 


of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


| Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


TSM DING eS wie 2D), IB ID iey WEIL, IDK. 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENTS 
needed to help students of slender means 
struggling against increasing costs. 
HOW TO FOUND A SCHOLARSHIP: 
1. By Direct Gift—income available at 
once. 2. By Annuity Contract—not active 
during life of donor. 3. By Bequest— 
available only after death. 

Write for booklet, “Lasting Memorials.” 
Full information on request. 
Rev. JAMES M. S. ISENBERG, D.D., 
Vice-President. 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
‘broad attainments, sound judgment and 
‘Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
‘American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book. of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 


President Hoover has named Charles G. 
Dawes, Ambassador to Great Britain, as a 
fourth member of the American delegation 
to the London naval limitation conference. 

Mme. Marie Curie, co-discoverer of 
radium, dedicated the Hepburn Hall of 
Chemistry, Oct. 26, at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, at Canton, .N.. Y. Prior to the 
dedication ceremony, Mme. Curie received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
at the hands of President Richard Eddy 
Sykes. 

Ten or more airplanes left Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., Oct. 27, to pay homage to the 
late President Roosevelt and his son Quen- 
tin, aviator, who was killed in the war, by 
flying over the Roosevelt estate on Long 
Tsland and over the tomb at Oyster Bay. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain were among the 
noted pilots. The event marked the 71st 
anniversary of the birth of the former 
President and the annual day set aside as 
Navy Day. A wreath from President 
Hoover was placed on the tomb as the 
fliers dipped a wing in salute. 

It is said that ample Federal funds were 
pledged to the American farmers for the 
purpose of stabilizing wheat prices when 
the Farm Board, meeting in Chicago, an- 
nounced that it had put $100,000,000 at the 
disposal of the newly-organized Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, with the prom- 
ise that more will be asked of Congress if 
necessary. 

The Red Cross expended $8,096,300 in 
131 disasters during the year ending June 
30. This is the greatest number of catas- 
trophes in the history of the organization. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, a 
graduate school for training chemists for 
the pulp. and paper industry, will be estab- 
lished at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
It will be financed by the paper industry 
of Wisconsin and is said to represent the 
first instance in which an industry has ¢o- 
operated with a college to provide a school 
in its particular field. 

Albert B. Fall, of Three Rivers, N. M., 
has been found guilty of accepting, when 
Secretary of the Interior under President 
Harding, a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 
L. Doheny, the Los Angeles oil operator. 
In consideration for this bribe, the Gov- 
ernment charged, Mr. Fall leased to Mr. 
Doheny the Elk Hills naval oil reserve in 
Southern California. 


Mrs. Lemira 8. Goodhue, mother of Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, died Oct. 24 in North- 
ampton, Mass., after an illness of 21 
months. The burial took place at Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Owen D. Young, the one generally cred- 
ited with evolving a plan of settling the 
reparations problem, received the Roose- 
velt Medal for Distinguished Service, Oct. 
27, at a dinner in honor of the 71st birth- 
day anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Other recipients of awards at the dinner 
held in Roosevelt House, New York City, 
the late President’s birthplace, were Owen 
Wister, historian of frontier life, and Rob- 
ert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

The 7th anniversary of the march on 
Rome was celebrated throughout Italy Oct. 
27. Reviews of the Fascist militia, parades, 
inaugurations of publie works and speeches 
were held in every city, town and village. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautic¢s is to pass out of 
active existence on Dee. 31 of this year. 
The founders deem flying has outgrown the 
need for help. The gifts have exceded 
$5,000,000. An additional $500,000 has 
been announced to wind up affairs of the 
enterprise. A dirigible school is planned. 
$100,000 is to be allowed for it. 

Harry F. Guggenheim will shortly leave 
New York to assume new duties as Am- 
bassador to Cuba. 

Prince Bernhardt von Buelow, states- 
man and diplomat of the German Empire, 
once called Germany’s “second Bismark,” 
died at Rome Oct. 28. He was 80 years 
old. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
_Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine: 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 


Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 


Registrar. 


Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
died Oct. 28 at Washington, D. C. He had 
served in both houses of Congress for 41 
years, was a strong advocate of peace, and 
was generally recognized as one of the 
ablest members of the Senate. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hope of Israel—What Is It? Philip 
Mauro. Published by Hamilton Broth- 


ers, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 

A reader of this book who leans to- 
wards the modern interpretation of Serip- 
ture experiences a number of mental per- 
plexities. At times he finds himself in 
thorough accord with the author and fre- 
quently he finds himself altogether alien 
to his thought. The author follows the 
more orthodox method of interpreting Old 
Testament prophecies, but he frequently 
parts company with the exponents of the 
old school of fundamentalists. i 

He aims to give a spiritual interpreta- 
tion to the Old Testament prophecies, The 
method pursued by many, who elaim to 
give a literal interpretation of prophecy 
and locate its fulfilment in nature, is 
rightly criticised. He disproves the oft- 
stated fact that the Scriptures point to the 
re-constitution of the Jewish nation. He 
interprets numerous passages usually 
quoted by persons who believe in the re- 
constitution of the Jewish nation and 
shows how the prophecies relate themselves 
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to the spiritual realm 
rather than to the 


and 
natural 


present life 
realm and to 


an act to materialize in the distant fu- 
ture. Even the propheey of Zechariah, 


which is quoted more frequently than any 
other in this particular, the author inter- 
prets in a spiritual sense having its ful- 
filment in this present era of grace in- 
stead of in a future natural realm. 

The writer does not find any prophecies 
which foretell the return of the Jews to 
Palestine and the re-possession of that 
land as their national home. In the New 
Testament there is nothing to support this 
doctrine. The hope of Israel, the Kingdom 
of God and the salvation of God are three 
different for 


names one and the same 
thing. The new covenant has made void 
the old covenant and there is just the 


“one hope” for all men; 
of the gospel.” “There is no salvation for 
Jew and Gentile other than gospel salva- 
tion.” The Seriptures, properly inter- 
preted, do not lend support to the na- 
tionalistie dreams of “Israel after the 
fiesh.” Zionists who look forward to the 
re-constitution of the Jewish race in Pal- 
estine, either now or “when the day of 
grace is ended and the Lord Jesus Christ 
is revealed from heaven in flaming fire,” 
will find nothing to justify their position 
in this book. The author has done a tell- 
ing work in this particular and an ever- 
increasing number of people share his con- 
clusions in this matter. 


Inasmuch as there is but one Israel, 
one hope and one purpose for God’s King- 
dom, the author relates this hope to the 
second coming of Christ. Here he takes 
issue with both the teachings of pre-mil- 
lenialists and post-millenialists. The thing 
of importance concerning the millennium 
is not when, but where? The book teaches 
the sudden and visible coming of Jesus 
Christ and the passages in the New Testa- 
ment are given a literal interpretation for 
the most part. It is apparent that an 
equally large number of Seriptural pas- 
sages might be compiled to teach the op- 
posite viewpoint. The position the author 
takes is highly controversial and fails to 
make a winsome appeal to anyone who 
interprets Scripture by the so-called mod- 
ern approach. The much-disputed passage 
found in Revelation 20:1-3, bearing on the 
millenium, is interpreted by Dr. Stafford, 
which interpretation the author quotes and 
approves: 

“Tf now we have reasoned correctly up 
to this point, it is easy to say what ‘the 
thousand years’ signifies. It is the Chris- 
tian age, extending up to ‘a little time’ 
before Christ comes again. ‘The thousand 
years’ have become nearly two thousand 
years. Or are we now in ‘the little time’ 
that follows that period? I do not know 
(though the late war and its consequences 
make it seem likely). But this is certain: 
We are either in the millennium, or we 
have entered ‘the little time,’ when from 
all quarters attacks are made on the very 
citadel of Christianity itself.” 


that is, “the hope 


—P. J. D. 
New Studies in Mystical Religion. By 
Rufus M. Jones. MacMillan. 205 pp. 


$1.75. 


With his latest study in “mystical re- 
ligion” Dr. Jones has redeemed the terms 
“mystic”? and “mysticism.” On reading 
this book one feels that he desires to be 
counted among the mystics. Indeed, there 
is a feeling that the phrase “mystical re- 
ligion” is a redundancy, for in the light 
of this treatment it seems that the mys- 
tical element in religion is the element 
that constitutes it religion. 

The thesis of his first chapter is the nor- 
mality of the mystical experience, the 
“overbrimming experience of contact, fel- 
lowship or even union with a larger Life 
which impinges on our own life.” He dis- 
countenances the historic types of mystic- 
ism which featured trances and ecstasies 
as being circumferential features of a gen- 
uine experience which is as normal with 
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man as sight and hearing, and suggests 
that the absence of any mysticism is a 
personal defect comparable to deafness and 
blindness. 

Historie types of asceticism have also 
been attached to mystical experience, 
though non-essential, but the true mystics, 
says the author, have “discounted every 
type of experience which did not add to 
the permanent moral and spiritual power 
of life and character.” Your true mystic 
also knows that, even in an attempt to 
imitate Jesus, it is not necessary to con- 
trive artificial forms of suffering. It is 
enough simply to go into the world of men 
and take up one’s share of the burden of 
actual, necessary human suffering. 

In his discussion of the relation of mys- 
ticism to religious education he calls upon 
Sunday Schools, eolleges and seminaries 
to stress not only the objective but the 
subjective aspects of education and to de- 
velop this inner phase of Christian ex- 
perience. 

In the past the mystical experience has 
developed within the historie organization 
of the Chureh, though independent of it 
and not in any wise fostered by it. It is 
possible, however, the author believes, to 
develop an organization of Christianity 
that is congenial to the mystical experi- 
ence. As historic illustrations of this pos- 
sibility he cites the early Church, the 
Friends of God and Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life in the early thirteenth century 
and the modern Society of Friends. In this 
latter group all worship, business and hu- 
manitarian service are built on the as- 
sumption of a flexible, spontaneous fellow- 
ship eco-operatively seeking the best way 
under the guidance of the divine spirit 
and power within. 


In the coneluding chapter on “The Tes- 
timony of the Soul,” Dr. Jones strikes his 
highest note when ‘he shows that there is 
‘no inconsistency between a mystical life 
and practical life. The more truly mystical 
a person is, the greater the probability that 
he will be effectively practical.” He be- 
lieves that God breaks through into human 
life in many ways and that “any person 


who is in some sense the fresh, present- 
day organ of the Life of God is just so 
far a practical mystic.” These high-pow- 
ered lives are not singular lives. They are 
normal lives, and the outstanding evidences 
of Christianity. 

—A. N.S. 


Life and the Book. By Hilary G. 
son. The MacMillan Co., 
$1.75. 


This book of 161 pages will, no doubt, 
have a wide circulation, because the people 
do like to read about the Bible, even 
though, according to the author, it is not 
read very extensively. The work is inter- 
esting, entertaining and educational. It is 
very human, personal, informative, criti- 
eal, and, at times, caustic and humorous. 
Modernists, fundamentalists, heretic-hunt- 


Richard- 
ING. Perit: 


ers, ministers generally, and Unitarians 
especially, are given some short, sharp 
thrusts. 

It is a vivid account of a_ so-called 
“heretie’s” experience with the Bible: 
what it did to him and for him, and at 


the same time a modernist’s analysis and 
evaluation of most of the books of the 
Bible and their history. The Bible is dis- 
cussed strictly from the literary and hu- 
manistic standpoint, and is set forth as 
the marvelous, unsurpassed, imperishable 
literary product of the human race, filled 
with the most sublime spiritual experiences 
of men. Some will hilariously applaud the 
work, many will assent with more or less 
reservation, and a few may “see red,” but 
every reader is bound to be mentally 
stimulated, if not spiritually strengthened. 


—W. C. R. 


Opole UA REY. 


THE REV. ELMER H. LEINBACH 


The Rev. Elmer Ellsworth Hoch Lein- 
bach, for 33 years the pastor of St. John’s 


oo 

Church, Kutztown, Pa., and of St. Peter’s 
Church in Riehmond Township, died Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, in his 69th year. He was 
born in March, 1861, the son of the late 
Elias A. and Caroline (Hoch) Leinbach, 


who lived in Bern Township, Berks County, 
Pa., and who were among the foremost 
citizens of that community. In his veins 
coursed the blood of a noble ancestry. At 
an early age he prepared himself for the 
teaching profession, having studied in the 
publie schools of his community and later 
at Palatinate College in Myerstown, Pa. 
For a number of years he taught in the 
schools of his native county and qualified 
as one of the best in his class. Later on 
he decided to study medicine and with this 
in view came to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He, however, felt an inward urge 
to devote his life to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. When this conviction laid 
hold on him, he had already passed his 
thirty-second birthday. His ripe experi- 
ence and his range of knowledge in gen- 
eral made it possible for him to enter the 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster in the 
fall of 1892, from which he graduated with 
the Class of 1895. For a year and a half 
prior to his ordination he supplied vacant 
rural congregations in the vicinity of 
Reading, Pa., and afterwards accepted a 
call from St. John’s Church, Kutztown, Pa., 
in which Church he was ordained and in- 
stalled on October 4, 1896, on the day 33 
years before his burial. 

He possessed all the native and acquired 
qualifications of an efficient minister. The 
Leinbach family has furnished a large 
quota of preachers in the Reformed Church. 
For three generations they were among 
the most prominent pastors of Berks and 
adjacent counties. Without exception they 
were great pulpit orators, men of scholarly 
attainments, thorough catechists, and de- 
voted shepherds of souls. A lineal de- 
scendant of this distinguished ministerial 
family, Rev. Elmer H. Leinbach was en- 
dowed with a pleasing personality, a keen 
intellect, a quick wit and a most excellent 
voice. The prophetic mantle of his apos- 
tolic forebears rested richly upon him. 


He was a pastor par excellence. Like the 
Shunamite, he could say: “I dwell among 
mine own people.” He knew the Pennsyl- 
vania German type, and among them he 
preferred to cast his lot. He understood 
their moods and their modes; he discerned 
their strength and their weakness. He 
could enter sympathetically into all their 
life. He knew them by name and earried 
them in his heart. He was a welcome 
guest in every home and threw a charm 
around many a fireside. He was gifted 
with a rare and rich sense of humor and 
with a generous measure of good common 
sense, so that he proved himself the genial 
companion among his friends and the 
trusted advisor of the members of his 
flock. He was an ardent disciple of Izaak 
Walton and found recreation among the 
finny tribe, but his vocation was that of a 
fisher of souls. 


He excelled likewise as a preacher of 
the Word. He was an expository preacher 
and knew the homiletic art. He could use 
the German and English with equal fluency 
and facility. Conservative in his theology 
and modest in his demeanor, he never 
aspired to name or fame, but he never 
lacked in love and loyalty to the Church 
in which he was born and in which he la- 
bored to the end. He was a born teacher 
and his ministerial strength lay in his 
eatechetical instructions. Thus by efficient 
ministry he continued the traditions of the 
congregation which has had an honored 
history for a century and a half, during 
which time it has been served by only two 
ministerial families, the Hermans and the 
Leinbachs, and numbers among its mem- 
bers some of the representative leaders in 
Church and State. 


With a greatly weakened body toward 
the close, he continued to minister to his 
people, who out of consideration for his 
physical infirmities granted him an ex- 
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tended leave of. absence, but he held his 
place among them until the end, which 
came quietly on the afternoon of Sept. 30. 

On October 4, the day of his burial, his 
body was placed in front of the altar 
where he had ministered for a generation, 
amid a bower of floral tributes which had 
been provided by loving hands and loyal 
hearts. During the day hundreds of people 
passed and paid their respects to him who 


The Late Rev. Elmer H. Leinbach 


had lived among them and for them. The 
spacious Church was crowded with mem- 
bers, ministers, friends and relatives. The 
services were in charge of his dear friend 
and near neighbor, Dr. George B. Smith, 
who likewise has ministered in his charge 
in the same community for more than 37 
years, and by Rev. William L. Meckstroth, 
of Mertztown, Pa., who frequently assisted 
him during his illness. Rev. Paul R. Pon- 
tius, the president of Lehigh Classis, read 
the hymn, “Jesus, I Live to Thee.” Dr. 
Theodore F. Herman, a classmate, com- 
forted us all by his appropriate sermon on 
“Tychicus, a Brother Beloved and a Faith- 
ful Minister of Jesus Christ.” The body 
was laid to rest in a grave, the first of the 
household, on a beautiful knoll in the ceme- 
tery adjoining the Church. The four of- 
ficiating ministers in unison read the com- 
mittal service, and the people, with eyes 
through tears made dim, returned, saying, 
“He lived for others and died to be with 
Jesus.” 

There remain his widow, Mary, nee Say- 
lor; a daughter, Carolyn, who is a teacher 
in the public schools in Reading, Pa.; a 
son, Frederick, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa.; a 
brother, Rev. Thomas H. Leinbach, D. D., 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Reading, Pa.; 
also two sisters, Miss Sallie H. Leinbach 
and Mrs. Laura Rieser, both of West Lees- 
port, Pa. A brother, Charles H. Leinbach, 
for many years a prominent elder in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Reading, and a sister, 
Caroline, the former wife of the writer, 
preceded their brother in death. The many 
go, the few remain. Heaven becomes 
nearer and dearer as our friends are being 
gathered there. 

—Charles E. Schaeffer. 


MRS. MARY ANN CILLEY 


Mrs. Mary A. Cilley, widow of John 
Cilley, passed away Oct. 19 at the age of 
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86 years. She was a faithful member of St. 
Stephen’s, Lebanon, Pa., since the found- 
ing of the Church. For the past few years 
she was unable to attend because of in- 
firmities. Funeral services, in charge of 
her pastor, Rev. Pieree E. Swope, were held 
Oct. 23. 

She was the last of five persons, repre- 
senting three families, who, in 1913, saved 
St. Stephen’s Church to the denomination 
by contributing a princely sum to pay a 
le ye share of the debt on the Church 

-iding. This money was given on the 
annunity plan, the Board of Home Mis- 
sions paying the interest. Mr. Harrison 
Kalbach, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Cilley, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Uriah Witmer gave $18,000, 
or more than one-half of the indebtedness 
in 1913. Rev. Frank R. Lefevre was pas- 
tor at this time. 


GEORGE C. PEARSON 


George C. Pearson, a prominent educator 
of Washington County, died at his home at 
Smithsburg, Md., early on Monday, Oct. 14, 
aged 78 years. Mr. Pearson had been in 
failing health for about a year, but had 
been ill only a short time, having been 
paralyzed less than a week before his 
death. 

Mr. Pearson was the son of the late 
George Pearson, of Smithsburg, who was 
himself well known in educational cir- 
cles. He taught school at Weverton, Han- 
cock and Smithsburg before going to 
Franklin and Marshall College, from which 
he was graduated in 1878. After his grad- 
uation there, he returned to his county 
and taught at Sharpsburg and Smithsburg 
before becoming principal of the Hagers- 
town Male High School, about 1885. In 
1894 he was made superintendent of the 
schools of the county, succeeding Peter 
A. Witmer. For a short period during this 
time he taught at the Hagerstown High 
School to fill out the term of another 
teacher, also attending to his duties as 
superintendent. Mr. Pearson was superin- 
tendent of schools until about 1900, when 
he went to Waynesboro to become asso- 
ciated with the Frick Manufacturing Co., 
where he remained a number of years. 
After his retirement from active life he 
traveled extensively. ; 

Mr. Pearson was prominent in Chureh 
work and was an elder for 40 years in 
Christ Reformed Church, Cavetown. He 
represented this Church at Synod and Clas- 
sis, and was a member of the Reformed 
Board of Sustentation. He was a teacher 
of the Women’s Bible Class for more than 
30 years. He was interested in many 
benevolences and gave many gifts to col- 
leges and other institutions, and was hope- 
ful of the establishment of a Reformed 
home for the aged in Potomae Synod. 

Mr. Pearson was a descendant of a long 
line of French gentlemen from Alsace Lor- 
raine who fled from that country in the 
early days when Alsace and Lorraine were 
in contention with Germany. Mr. Pear- 
son’s ancestors came to America. He 
was named after a family of great dis- 
tinction, the Marquis de Calmes. He was 
an ardent prohibitionist. Among his pupils 
whom he fitted for college was Alexander 
Armstrong, Frederick, former Attorney 
General of Maryland. Mr. Pearson was un- 
married, and has no elose relatives. <A 
number of cousins living in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania survive him, 

Funeral Wednesday, meeting at the house 
at 2 P. M., with services at the Christ 
Church at Cavetown, conducted by the 
Rey. J. Stewart Hartman; interment in the 
cemetery adjoining. Honorary pallbearers, 
Cyrus F. Flook, Dr. Joseph H. Apple, of 
Hood College, Frederick; E. A. Spessard, 
Cavetown; B. F. Young, Smithsburg; 
Aaron Rohrer, Waynesboro; Keller New- 
comer, Smithsburg, and D. A. Stickell and 
H. C. Foltz. Active pallbearers: William 
Carr, B. Frank Shank, Allen C. Smith, 
Ardie W. Winters, John Pound, Hoy New- 
comer, John Phetteplace 
Frey, all members of the Consistory of 
Christ Church. 


and Raymond — 


